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CHAUCER AND DANTE 


It is the purpose of this article to present a number of Chaucer’s 
borrowings from Dante that have not (I believe) hitherto been 
pointed out. Even more, however, the paper is concerned with an 
attempt to weigh the significance of the phenomena observed. For 
one thing, a study of the way in which the borrowings seem actually 
to have come about affords, in a number of instances, peculiarly 
interesting results.' Some light is thrown, moreover, upon the 
sources of Chaucer’s classical information. That information was 
undoubtedly derived, to a considerable degree, from his reading of 
the Latin classics themselves in the original. But some of it seems 
very clearly to have come through the medium of French;? part of 
it by way of the commentaries current in the Middle Ages;* and 
a good deal of it (as what follows will perhaps make clear)‘ under- 
went significant modification through the influence of Dante. Again, 
the recurrence, in two or more poems, of reminiscences of Dante in 
close conjunction with borrowings, in each instance, from the same 
writers may now and then carry chronological implications of some 
value. And finally, the distribution of the passages from Dante, 
both in the Divine Comedy itself and in Chaucer, is a subject of the 
first importance. 


1 See especially §§ 1, 4, 11 below. 


2See The Nation, CIII, No. 2686 (December 21, 1916), pp. 2-3 (Supplement), for 
a preliminary statement of some of the considerations which underlie this conclusion. 


3 See especially § 11 below. 
4 See in particular §§ 1, 4-14, below. 
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It was my original intention to follow this paper with another, 
in which all the other borrowings from Dante that have been recog- 
nized should be brought together, and treated in a somewhat similar 
fashion. The materials, however, have far outgrown the limits 
of an article, and will instead be included in a brief volume. This 
paper becomes, accordingly, a preliminary study toward that. 


§1 

Probably the most characteristic fact about Chaucer’s borrow- 
ings in general is the way in which he incessantly fuses recollections 
of two or more bits of his reading into a tertium quid of his own. 
The following passage affords an illuminating glimpse into his mental 
processes by disclosing the underlying association of ideas. 

In the Parlement of Foules (ll. 288 ff.) Chaucer has reached, in 
his imitation of the long passage from the seventh book of the Teseide, 
Boceaccio’s sixty-second stahza.' I shall set side by side with this 
stanza Inferno, V, 58-69, and Chaucer’s own lines. 

Videvi storie per tutto dipinte, 
In tra le qua’ con pid alto lavoro 
Della sposa di Nin vidde distinte 
L’opere tutte, e vidde a pié del moro 
Piramo e Tisbe, e gid le gelse tinte: 
E ’1 grand’ Ercole vidde tra costoro 
In grembo a Jole, e Bibli dolorosa 
Andar pregando Cauno pietosa.? 
‘El? & Semiramis, di cui si legge 
Che succedette a Nino, e fu sua sposa: 
Tenne la terra che il Soldan corregge. 
L’altra é colei, che s’ancise amorosa, 
E ruppe fede al cener di Sicheo; 
Poi é Cleopatras lussuriosa. 
Elena vedi, per cui tanto reo 
‘Fempo si volse, e vedi il grande Achille, 
Che con amore al fine combatteo. 
Vedi Paris, Tristano’; e pid di mille 
Ombre mostrommi e nominommi a dito, 
Che amor di nostra vita dipartille.* 


1 See Ozford Chaucer, I, 72. 

2 Tes., VII, 62. I am following here the text of the Moutier edition, not that which 
Skeat (sometimes incorrectly) gives. 

8 Inf., V, 58-69. I quote from the Ozford Dante. 
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Semyramus, Candace, and Ercules, 
Biblis, Dido, Tisbe and Piramus, 
Tristram, Isoude, Paris, and Achilles, 
Eleyne, Cleopatre, and Troilus, 

Silla, and eek the moder of Romulus— 

Alle these were peynted on that other syde, 
And al hir love, and in what plyte they dyde.* 


What has happened is clear at a glance, when one compares the 
three passages. Boccaccio, in his third line (“Della sposa di Nin’’), 
is echoing Dante (‘‘Che succedette a Nino, e fu sua sposa’’). But 
Chaucer knew the passage in Dante, too, and Boccaccio’s phrase 
served to recall it to his memory. The result is that he combines 
Boccaccio’s and Dante’s lists into one. Not only is every lover in 
the Teseide stanza included (through one at least of each pair), but 
every name in Dante’s list as well.* And the last line of Chaucer’s 
stanza is drawn from Dante’s sixty-ninth line.‘ 

Dante’s characterization of Semiramis has left its mark on at 
least two other passages in Chaucer, of which one has already been 
recognized, the other not. Carey pointed out that B 3667— 

His lustes were al lawe in his decree— 


translates Inf., V, 56 (two lines before the passage quoted above) : 
Che libito fe’ licito in sua legge.® 

In this case the phrase is transferred by Chaucer from Semiramis 

to Nero. But there can be little doubt, I think, that another line 

in Dante’s description suggested, by an interesting association of 


1 PP., 288-94. 


2 A precisely similar association of ideas, leading to a corresponding transition from 
Boccaccio to Dante, occurs earlier in the same section of the Parlement (ll. 190-203), in 
which Chaucer is following Tes., VII, 52-53. In lines 201-3 he passes over to Purg., 
XXVILI, 7-10, 14-18. See Toynbee, Dante in English Literature, p. 5, tor note of the 
borrowing. I shall discuss its connections later. 

*The names common to Chaucer and Boccaccio are in italics, those common to 
Chaucer and Dante in bold-faced type. Chaucer adds (from among the “pid di mille 
ombre’’) Candace, Troilus, Scylla, and Rhea Silvia. Isoude, of course, belongs with 
Tristan. Toynbee (Dante Studies and Researches, p. 251) quotes Chaucer's stanza in 
illustration of Dante's linking of Paris of Troy and Tristan, without observing that 
Chaucer is himself directly drawing upon Dante. 

‘Por the reason why Dante puts Semiramis among those who died for love, see 
Toynbee, Dante Studies and Researches, p. 321. 

5 See also Toynbee, Dante in Eng. Lit., p. 12; Dante Studies and Researches, p. 128, 
n. 3. Chaucer's threefold “lustes.... lawe.. . . decree” corresponds to Dante's 
“libito.... licito. ... legge.’ rather than to Orosius’ twofold “libitum... . 
liberum”’ (‘‘ ut cuique libitum essez liberum fleret,"’ Hist. adv. Paganos, I, 4, § 8). 
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ideas, a well-known phrase in the Man of Law’s Tale. Semiramis, 
in the Inferno, 
Tenne la terra, che il Soldan corregge.' 
Chaucer’s transition, accordingly, from 
O sowdanesse, rote of iniquitee, 
to 
Virago, thou Semyram the secounde,? 


is a natural one.’ 
§2 
The words of Africanus in the Parlement of Foules— 
. . . . hit stondeth writen in thy face, 

Thyn errour, though thou telle it not to me*— 
have long been felt to be a borrowing from Dante. Ten Brink 
remarked: “Die parallelstelle in der Commedia weisz ich augen- 
blicklich nicht zu finden; doch wird deren eindruck jedem meiner 
leser gegenwartig sein.’”® Klaeber refers the lines to Par., XXIV, 41: 

Non t’ é occulto, perché il viso hai quivi.® 
But a glance at the context shows that all connection is wanting. 


Toynbee quotes the passage,” but gives no reference for these par- 
ticular lines. 


The words, of course, might well be Chaucer’s response to a 
vague impression very similar to Ten Brink’s, for Virgil’s and 
Beatrice’s trick of reading Dante’s unspoken thoughts is one of the 
commonplaces of the Commedia.* But it is clear, I think, as has 
never been pointed out, that Chaucer had a very definite passage 
in mind. The stanza immediately preceding the lines of the Parle- 
ment is as follows: 


Right as, betwixen adamauntes two 
Of even might, a pece of iren y-set, 
That hath no might to meve to ne fro— 


1 L. 60, above. 2B 358-59. 

3 Skeat has already called attention to the probable connection of Chaucer's *‘ Sitheo’’ 
in Leg., 1005, and Dante's “Sicheo”’ in Inf., V, 62 (above). And the possibility that 
Dante’s form ‘‘Cleopatras”’ (1. 63) has influenced Chaucer’s ‘‘Cleopataras"’ (Leg., 582, 
601), ‘“‘ Cleopatras”’ (Leg., 604) should not be overlooked. See also below, § 8. 

4 PF., 155-56. 5 Studien, p. 126. 

® Das Bild bei Chaucer, pp. 156,344. He also compares Par., XXVI, 103 ff. 

7 Dante in Eng. Lit., p. 4. 

8 See especially Inf., XXIII, 25-29; Purg., XV, 127-29. 
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For what that on may hale, that other let-— 
Ferde I, that niste whether me was bet 

To entre or leve, til African my gyde 

Me hente, and shoof in at the gates wyde, 


And seyde, ‘hit stondeth writen in thy face, 
Thyn errour, though thou telle it not to me.” 


Here are the opening lines of the fourth canto of the Paradiso: 


Intra due cibi, distanti e moventi 
D’un modo, prima si morria di fame, 
Che liber’ uomo I’un recasse ai denti. 
Si si starebbe un agno intra due brame 
Di fieri lupi, egualmente temendo; 
Si si starebbe un cane intra due dame. 
Per che, s’io mi tacea, me non riprendo, 
Dalli miei dubbi d’un modo sospinto, 
Poich’ era necessario, né commendo. 
Jo mi tacea, ma il mio disir dipinto 
M’era nel viso, e il domandar con ello 
Pid caldo assai, che per parlar distinto.? 
For the threefold figure of the man between two foods, the lamb 
between two wolves, and the dog between two hinds, Chaucer has 
substituted the figure of the iron between two magnets, followed by 
a close paraphrase of the immediately succeeding words in Dante— 
“thyn errour” harking back to “li miei dubbi” of Dante’s figure, 
rather than to “il mio disir” of its application. And the connection 
of the lines with their respective contexts establishes definitely 
Chaucer’s source.’ This, in turn, it may be remarked, demonstrates 
Chaucer’s knowledge of the Paradiso when he wrote the Parlement 
of Foules.* 


1 PP., 139-56. 


2 Par., IV, 1-12. Compare also ll. 16-18: 

E disse: ‘Io veggio ben come ti tira 
Uno ed altro disio,’ etc. 

*In the lines that immediately follow (PF., 157-58) Chaucer returns—as has not, 
I think, been observed—to the third canto of the Inferno, and recalls Virgil’s reassurance 
of Dante in ll. 127-29. The same canto of the Inferno is also drawn upon, as has long 
been recognized, in PP., 127-40 =Inf., III, 1 ff.; PF., 169-70 =Inf., III, 19-20. 

4 The idea that Chaucer pegged slowly through the Divine Comedy for a period of 
months or even years has always seemed a rather curious one. It isn’t likely that he 
read it at a sitting. On the other hand, there is no reason to suppose that, once having 
begun it, he would not go straight through it within a comparatively short time. I, for 
instance, have read it twice within the last two months (and the Teseide twice into the 
bargain) in the intervals of other more or less exacting occupations, and I am very sure 
that Chaucer knew Italian better than I. 
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§3 
The following well-known lines from the Troilus should be added 
to Chaucer’s borrowings from the Convivio:' 
Ye knowe eek, that in forme of speche is chaunge 
With-inne a thousand yeer, and worces tho 
That hadden prys, now wonder nyce and straunge 
Us thinketh hem.* 


The first two lines are clearly suggested by Convivio, I, v, 55-66: 

Onde vedemo nelle citti d’Italia, se bene volemo agguardare, a cin- 
quanta anni da qua molti vocaboli essere spenti e nati e variati; onde se ’'l 
piccolo tempo cosi trasmuta, molto pit trasmuta lo maggiore. Sicch’ io dico, 
che se coloro che partiro di questa vita, gid sono mille anni, tornassono alle 
loro cittadi, crederebbono quelle essere occupate da gente strana per la 
lingua da loro discordante.* 


The rest of the passage comes from Horace by way of the Con- 
vivio: 


E luce or di qua or di 1a, in tanto quanto certi vocaboli, certe declina- 
zioni, certe costruzioni sono in uso, che gid non furono, e molte gid furono, 
che ancor saranno; siccome dice Orazio nel principio della Poetria, quando 
dice: ‘Molti vocaboli rinasceranno, che gid caddero,’ ec.* 


Dante is quoting Ars Poetica, ll. 70-71: 


Multa renascentur, quae jam cecidere, cadentque 
Quae nunc sunt in honore vocabula, si volet usus.® 


The line (T. & C., II, 21) immediately preceding the stanza 
under consideration—“ A blind man can nat juggen wel in hewis’”’— 
also occurs in Dante, in direct connection with a discussion of words. 
It isin De Vulg. Elog., I1, vi, 27: “Pudeat ergo, pudeat idiotas tantum 
audere deinceps ut ad cantiones prorumpant; quos non aliter 
deridemus quam caecum de coloribus distinguentem.” Dante is dis- 
cussing the arrangement of words in the canzone (which, as he has 


1 See the article of the present writer in Mod. Phil., XIII, 19 ff. 

27. & C., II, 22-25. 

* Compare De Vulg. Elog., I, ix, 66-70. Ten Brink (Studien, p. 83) compares Chau- 
cer’s observation with the lines in De Vulg. Elog. (I, ix, 60-66) immediately preceding 
those to which I have just referred. But the passage in the Convivio, quite apart from 
the identifying phrase ‘‘gi& sono mille anni,”’ is far closer to Chaucer's idea. 

4 Convivio, II, xiv, 83-89. 

‘ Skeat recognized the quotation (as have others), with the comment: “Probably 
borrowed at second hand."’ But he did not identify the source. See Moore, Studies in 
Dante, I, 197, for Dante’s use of the same passage in Par., XX VI, 137-38. 
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already stated in the fourth chapter, must deal with “salus, amor, 
et virtus”), and the succeeding chapter is the famous one which 
presents his classification of words. It is tempting, in view of the 
context, to suppose that Dante’s use of the phrase suggested 
Chaucer’s. But the line is a proverb of wide currency;' there is 
no conclusive evidence that Chaucer read the De Vulg. Elog.; and 


without surer grounds the parallel cannot safely be regarded as more 
than a coincidence. 


§4 
In the stanza of Book III of the Troilus beginning with line 1373 
Chaucer is translating Filostrato, III, 38: 
Deh pensin qui gli dolorosi avari 
Che biasiman chi é innamorato, etc. 


The corresponding lines in Chaucer are: 


Lord! trowe ye, a coveitous, a wrecche, 
That blameth love and holt of it despyt, ete. 


Chaucer follows Boccaccio through the next stanza (7. & C., 1380- 
86=Fil., III, 39) and then leaves the Filostrato altogether for the 
moment. The lines which he interpolates (1387-93) are as follows: 

As wolde god, the wrecches, that dispyse 

Servyse of love, hadde eres al-so longe 

As hadde Myda, ful of coveityse; 

And ther-to dronken hadde as hoot and stronge 

As Crassus dide for his affectis wronge, etc. 


As in the case of the Semiramis passage,” so here a perfectly natural 
association of ideas has carried Chaucer from Boccaccio to Dante. 
“Gli dolorosi avari” recalls the Fifth Circle of Purgatory, in which 
the avaricious and prodigal expiate their sins. In Canto XX of the 
Purgatorio Hugh Capet gives, at the close of his long discourse, the 
list of examples of avarice which the weeping souls rehearse at night: 
Noi ripetiam Pigmalion allotta ... . 
E la miseria dell’avaro Mida, 
Che segui alla sua domanda ingorda, 
Per la qual sempre convien che si rida.’ 


1 See Kittredge, Mod. Phil., VII, 477-78. 
2 See above, § 1. 
* Purg., XX, 103, 106-8. 
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Achan, Ananias and Sapphira, Heliodorus, and Polymnestor are 
then named: 


Ultimamente ci si grida: ‘‘Crasso, 
Dicci, ché il sai, di che sapore é Voro?’* 


Without question, Chaucer had other sources of information 
regarding both Midas and Crassus. For Midas RR., I, 360,? and 
Met., XI, 100ff., were available. But Professor Kittredge has 
pointed out® that RR. does not speak of the Golden Touch. On the 
other hand, although it is true, as Kittredge suggests, that covetous- 
ness appears in Met., XI, 118-19, 132, 136, 141, it is there only 
implied.* In Dante it is both explicit and fundamental. And of 
course neither RR. nor Ovid places Midas and Crassus in juxta- 
position. As for Crassus, Chaucer may well have known the account 
of his death in Florus: 


Aurum enim liquidum in rictum oris infusum est, ut cujus animus 
arserat auri cupiditate, ejus etiam mortuum et exsangue corpus auro ureretur.® 


And there is evidence, the statement of which belongs to a later 
discussion, that Chaucer may also have known a passage in Li 
Hystore de Julius Cesar of Jehan de Tuim: 


Crassus fu envoies en Arrabe selonc l’usage de Rome pour conkester 
sour Turs et sour Arrabiiens; si avint k’il fu ochis ensi com vous ores: pour 
cou k’il estoit trop convoitous sour avoir, li Ture li fisent or fondut avaler 
ou cors parmi le bouche si caut com il estoit,® et en tel maniere fu Crassus 
ochis.” 

Since, as it has been remarked, it is Chaucer’s consistent habit to 


blend reminiscences of a variety of passages, he may of course have 
done so here.*® 


1 Purg., XX, 116-17. Klaeber (op. cit., p. 193) compares these last lines with 
T. & C., III, 1388-91, but only with reference to Crassus. 


2 Ed. Michel. 

3 PMLA, XXIV, 352, n. 14. 

4It is explicit in Mythogr. III, cap. 10, § 8 (Bode, Scriptores Rerum Mythicarum, 
I, 227). 

5 Epitome, I, 46, § 11. Cf. Anticlaudianus, II, v (Satirical Poets of Twelfth Cent., 
Rolls Series, II, 300): ‘‘Non auri potum sitiens, non ebrius auro, Aurum potasset Crassus, 
male potus in auro.”’ 

*Cf. ‘“‘And ther-to dronken hadde as hoot and stronge.’’ But see also Florus’ 
“‘ureretur.”’ 

1 Ed. Settegast, pp. 5-6. 

8 Midas’ ass’s ears, for example, are not mentioned in Dante. 
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The juxtaposition of Midas and Crassus, however, under the 
head of Avarice, and the employment of Dante’s form “Mida”! 
constitute strong presumptive evidence in favor of the dominant 
influence of Dante. Moreover, Chaucer draws upon a passage from 
the previous canto of the Purgatorio (XIX, 4-5) only twenty-six 
lines farther on (7. & C., III, 1419-20).2. And finally the phrase 
“for his affectis wronge”’ is conclusive. Not only is “affect” (which 
Chaucer seems to use only here)* a characteristically Dantean word, 
but it occurs twice (XVII, 111; XVIII, 57) in the fundamental dis- 
cussion in Cantos XVII and XVIII of the Purgatorio concerning the 
nature of love. Crassus’ “affectis wronge” represent love “quando 
al mal si torce’’ (XVII, 100), and Chaucer’s use of the phrase shows 
his complete assimilation of Dante’s doctrine. The passage has 
therefore an interest far beyond that of a mere passing recollection 
of a pair of names. 

It is interesting to observe that this same passage in Dante 
influenced in similar fashion both Petrarch and Boccaccio. In the 
Triumphus famae (I, 55-57) occurs the following: 

Un Curio, ed un Fabritio, assai pid belli 
Con la lor poverta che Mida o Crasso 
Con l’oro, onde a virti furon rebelli.* 
That Petrarch has Dante in mind is proved by the mention of Fabri- 
cius, who is the first example of poverty in Canto XX of the Purga- 
torio (ll. 25-27). The same juxtaposition occurs in the Amorosa 
Visione (XIII, 5-12): 
Vi vid’io Mida, in vista che sazia 
Saria di tutto appena possedente: 
Non bastandoli avere avuta grazia 
Dagl’ iddii, che cid che e’ toccasse 
Ritornasse oro ver senza fallazia. 
Di dietro a lui parea che ne tirasse 
Git Marco Crasso assai, avvegnadio 
Che della bocca ancor li traboccasse. 


1 See also D 951, 953. This form also occurs as a nominative in Mythogr. II, cap. 
117 (Bode, I, 114): ‘* Mida rex,"’ etc. 

2 See Ozford Chaucer, VI, 404. 

3 This is also the only occurrence of the word in this sense recorded by the NED up 
to 1528. As contrasted with ‘‘chere’’ it occurs in the Romaunt of the Rose, |. 5486. In 
the Romaunt Skeat has emended the manuscript, and reads ‘“‘effect,’’ which may be 
right. See his note on the line. 

‘Ed. Appel, Halle, 1901. 
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The inclusion of Polymnestor (1. 35) and Pygmaleon (1. 44) shows 
that Boccaccio is also following Dante (cf. Purg., XX, 103, 115). 
There is, however, in neither case any verbal correspondence with 
Chaucer’s lines. 

§5 


The Legend of Hypsipyle and Medea is drawn in the main from 
Guido and Ovid. But Chaucer had not forgotten (as it is difficult 
to think that he could forget) the Jason who appeared to Dante 
along the first valley of Malebolge—‘“nor appeared Less than 
Archangel ruined.” Chaucer’s reminiscences are colored by the 
scornful context in which he sets them, but they are unmistakable. 


Il buon Maestro, senza mia domanda, 
Mi disse: ‘Guarda quel grande che viene, 
E per dolor non par lagrima spanda: 
Quanto aspetto reale ancor ritiene! 
Quelli é Jason, che per core e per senno 
Li Colchi del monton privati fene. . .. . 
Ivi con senno e con parole ornate 
Isifile ingannd, la giovinetta ... . 
Ed anco di Medea si fa vendetta. 
Con lui sen va chi da tal parte inganna.! 


Now was Jasoun a semely man with-alle, 
And lyk a lord, and had a greet renoun, 
And of his loke as real as leoun, 
And goodly of his speche, and famulere.* 

. Compare also: 


Thou madest thy reclaiming and thy lures 
To ladies of thy statly apparaunce, 
And of thy wordes, farced with plesaunce.* 


Finally, the line: 

Have at thee, Jasoun! now thyn horn is blowe!* 
translates the fifth line of the next canto of the Inferno: 
Or convien che per voi suoni la tromba.® 


1 Inf., XVIII, 82-87, 91-92, 96-97. 


2 Leg., 1603-6. 
3 Leg., 1371-72. 
a 4 Leg., 1383. 
7 7 5 Inf., XIX, 5. This last parallel was pointed out by Klaeber, op. cit., pp. 152, 380, 
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$6 

Juno’s anger against the Thebans and Trojans was a common- 
place in many of the classical writers whom Chaucer knew. But 
(as has already been said) to a far greater degree than has been 
adequately recognized, Dante’s concise and pregnant phraseology 
seems to have influenced Chaucer, even in his allusions to matters 
with which he was certainly familiar from his Latin reading. The 
following is a case in point. 

Now, blisful lord, so cruel thou ne be 


Unto the blood of Troye, I preye thee, 
As Juno was un-to the blood Thebane.' 


139 


Nel tempo che Junone era crucciata 
Per Semelé contra il sangue tebano ... . 
Ma né di Tebe furie né Troiane 
Si vider mai in alcun tanto crude, etc.” 


Whatever knowledge Chaucer may have had of the subject from 


other sources, his phraseology shows unmistakably the influence of 
Dante. 


The same influence is also clear in KT., 1329-31: 


And eek thurgh Juno, jalous and eek wood, 
That hath destroyed wel ny al the blood 
Of Thebes. 


There is no directly corresponding passage in the Teseide.* 


§7 

The phrase about “‘the blood Thebane”’ is of no great impor- 
tance, except so far as it shows the unexpected ways in which one 
writer sets his stamp upon another’s words. Dante’s next line, 


the trumpet ‘‘del banditore che strombazza i misfatti dei condannati a pubblica punizione.”’ 
Chaucer's ‘“‘ Have at thee, Jasoun!"’ looks, however, as if he had understood the figure 
as referring to the chase, although the two lines preceding (Leg., 1381-82) perhaps point 
to an understanding of its real significance. In any case, he has transferred the phrase 
from the Simonists to Jason, whose memory, however, persists in Canto XIX: ‘* Nuovo 
Jason sara”’ (1. 85). 

1T. & C., V, 599-601. 

2 Inf... XXX, 1-2, 22-23. Wise (The Influence of Statius upon Chaucer, p. 23) refers 
the phrase ‘‘un-to the blood Thebane"’ to Dante, but does not note the extent of the 
parallel, which I had observed before reading his dissertation. 

*Cf. Tes., III, 1, ll. 1-2; IV, 16, ll. 6-7; V, 59, ll. 7-8. Chaucer's “‘jalous”’ recalls 
“‘crucciata per Semel2,”’ and ‘‘wood"’ is probably suggested by ‘“‘insano”’ in Dante's 
next line but one, where it refers to Athamas. See next section below. 
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however, affected Chaucer in a fashion more significant. 
sage just quoted from Inferno, XXX, proceeds as follows: 
Nel tempo che Junone era crucciata 
Per Semelé contra il sangue tebano, 
Come mostro una ed altra fiata, 
Atamante divenne tanto insano 
Che, etc.! 


Lines 1534-40 of the fourth book of the Troilus are these: 


For thilke day that I for cherisshinge 

Or drede of fader, or of other wight, 

Or for estat, delyt, or for weddinge 

Be fals to yow, my Troilus, my knight, 
Saturnes doughter, Juno, thorugh hir might, 
As wood as Athamante do me dwelle 
Eternaly in Stix, the put of helle! 


In the first three lines Chaucer is directly following Boccaccio.” 
Criseida’s oath, however, is merely: 


Ma io ti giuro per quelle amorose 
Saette che per te m’entrar nel petto.’ 


The adjurations in this and the following stanzas of the Troilus are 
Chaucer’s substitution for Boccaccio’s rather inadequate seizing 
of his opportunity. Now Chaucer pretty certainly knew about 
Athamas from Ovid,‘ and it is possible to account for his form 
“Athamante”’ on the basis of the accusative Athamanta of Met., 
IV, 467, 471.5 Moreover, Ovid uses the phrase “Saturnia Juno” 
in 1], 448.6 But Athamas in Ovid does not “dwelle eternaly in Stix,” 
and it is by no means obvious why, if Chaucer had Ovid alone in 
mind, he should have chosen to refer to Athamas at all in just this 
connection. Both points become clear by reference to the passage 
of the Inferno. Criseyde is swearing that she will not be false to 
Troilus, and is invoking upon herself the fate of Athamas, if she is. 
The reference to Athamas occurs in that part of the Eighth Circle 
where Justice ‘“punisce i falsator,’” and introduces the account 


1 Inf., XXX, 1-4. 3 Ibid., ll. 5-6. 

2 Fil., IV, 146, ll. 7-8. 4 Met., IV, 447 ff. 

5 See Kittredge, PMLA, XXIV, 351, n.9. 

6 This, however, is a commonplace. 1 Inf., XXIX, 57. 
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(among others) of Myrrha and Sinon, and Potiphar’s wife. The 
connection of Athamas with Criseyde’s oath is accordingly clear, 
if we assume that the suggestion came through Dante. Otherwise 
it is not. Moreover, although in Dante Atamante himself is not 
represented as being in Hell, the context is amply sufficient to sug- 
gest it. It is, of course, perfectly possible that Chaucer remembered, 
as in the case of “‘ Marsia,’’! both Ovid and Dante. 
The reference to Styx as the “put of helle” is also without question, 
I think, to be referred to the influence of Dante, especially through 
Inf., VII, 100 ff. Since this article was written, however, I have 
discovered tha; I have been anticipated in this explanation by 
Dr. Wise, and I shall therefore content myself with referring to 
his discussion.” 
§8 
Of the curious fusion of sources that underlies Chaucer’s ideas 
regarding Hell, and of the remarkable shifting of weight among the 
various influences that is manifest in his later work, I shall have 
more to say another time.? The suggestion, however, for one detail 
in the Hous of Fame is patent. 
This Eolus anon up sterte, 
And with his blakke clarioun 
He gan to blasen out a soun, 
As loude as belweth wind in helle.* 
In the Inferno, Dante has entered the Second Circle: 
To venni in loco d’ogni luce muto, 
Che mugghia come fa mar per tempesta 
Se da contrari venti é combattuto. 
La bufera infernal, che mai non resta, 
Mena gli spirti con la sua rapina, 
Voltando e percotendo li molesta.® 
1 See below, § 14. 


2 The Influence of Statius upon Chaucer, pp. 17-18. With reference to the following 
lines (T. & C., IV, 1541-45) Dr. Wise has overlooked their real source in Met., I, 192-93 
(see Kittredge, PMLA, XXIV, 351, n. 7). And the suggestion for ll. 1548-54 came, not 
from Statius (see Wise, p. 19), but from Ovid (see Fansler, Chaucer and the Roman de la 
Rose, pp. 46-47.) The borrowing from Ovid may in this case have been by way of the 
French. But the consideration of that problem must be left until later. 

3 See in part, the next section. 

4 HF., 1800-1803. 


5 Inf., V, 28-33; cf. 42, 49. 
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There can be no question of Chaucer’s knowledge of this particular 
canto. The Semiramis passage (see §1 above) is twenty lines 
beyond the lines just quoted. And it is from the episode of Paolo 
and Francesca (which also contains, of course, the famous “ Nessun 
maggior dolore”’)! Chaucer draws his so-called “favorite line.’ 


§9 

Chaucer’s conception of the Furies is marked by the recurrence 
of the idea of “ sorwing ever in peyne,’”* “compleyning ever in pyne,’”* 
and “languisshing.”® The stock adjectives associated with the 
Erinys, on the other hand, in the classical writers whom Chaucer 
knew, belong to an entirely different category. They are (taking 
them at random) rabidus,® saevus,’ ultriz,® inplacabilis,® infeliz,” 
ferus, horriferens,” insanus," ater,“ crudelis,” cruentus,"* impius," 
feroz,® malus,” torvus,® and the like. In Jean de Meun the Furies 
are “en enfer justiciéres, Gardes félonesses et fiéres”;?' they are 
“Les trois ribaudes félonesses, Des félonies vengeresses,’’ and their 
functions are clear: ‘‘Ces trois en enfer vous atendent; Ceus lient, 
batent, fustent, pendent, Hurtent, hercent, escorchent, foulent, 
Noient, ardent, greillent et boulent.”” It is true that Chaucer 
must have been familiar, also, with the phrases “tristis Erinys,”™ 
“‘tristes Dirae,’’** “‘tristes Furiae,”* but the epithet tristis is scarcely 
sufficient to account for his significant emphasis upon the torture 


1Compare T. & C., III, 1625-28. © Met., IV, 490. 

2Inf., V, 100.  Met., I, 241; Theb., VII, 562. 
6 3,6. 12 Met., I, 725. 

‘T. & C., IV, 23. 13 Met., XI, 14. 

5 F 950. “ Her., XI, 103; Theb., II, 282. 
6 Aen., VII, 451. 16 Theb., VIII, 686. 

7 Aen., VII, 329; Met., X, 350. 16 Theb., XI, 197. 

8 Aen., IV, 474; Theb., VIII, 757. 7 Theb., IX, 149. 

9 Met., IV, 452. 18 De Raptu, II, 343. 

 Theb., XI, 208. Theb., XI, 482. Ed. Michel, II, 200. 


22 Ed. Michel, II, 289. It is possible that Chaucer's ‘‘in peyne’’ may be due to a 
misunderstanding of Jean de Meun’s phrase: ‘‘ De son relief sunt en grant paine Les trois 
ribaudes,”’ etc. (‘‘ to glut themselves they are at great pains’’), which may have been taken 
to mean that the Furies are “‘in great torment.’’ But that is unlikely, and in any case 
Jean de Meun says nothing about their endless complaining. 

2 Aen., II, 337; Her., VI, 45; De Raptu, I, 225. 

* Aen., VIII, 701. % De Raptu, II, 219. 
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undergone by the Furies themselves and upon their lamentations 
under it. The explanation lies in the fact that Chaucer’s conception 
of the Furies is colored throughout by Dante’s. 

Dante’s unforgettable description is found in the ninth canto of 
the Inferno: 


Dove in un punto furon dritte ratto 
Tre furie infernal: di sangue tinte, 
Che membra femminili aveano ed atto, 
E con idre verdissime eran cinte: 
Serpentelli ceraste avean per crine 
Onde le fiere tempie eran avvinte.? 
E quei che ben conobbe le meschine 
Della regina dell’eterno pianto: 
‘Guarda,’ mi disse, ‘le feroci rine. 
Questa é Megera dal sinistro canto: 
Quella che piange dal destro é Aletto: 
Tesifone & nel mezzo:’ e tacque a tanto. 
Con Vunghie si fendea ciascuna il petto; 
Batteansi a palme, e gridavan si alto 
Ch’io mi strinsi al poeta per sospetto.* 
The Invocation at the beginning of Book IV of the Troilus is as 
follows: 


O ye Herines, Nightes doughtren three, 
That endelees compleynen ever in pyne, 
Megera, Alete and eek Thesiphone.* 


The ‘“endelees compleynen” paraphrases “dell’eterno pianto” 
(together with “che piange”); the “ever in pyne”’ is sufficiently 
accounted for by ll. 44-50; the order of the names is the same;* 


1 The “furie infernal . . from Pluto sent’’ of A 2684-85 is Chaucer’s condensation 
of Tes., [X, 4-9 (see especially 4, ll. 5-6, and 9,1. 7). The exact phrase may have come 
from Dante, but it is common both in French and in Italian. See, for instance, Eneas, 
1.1919; Filocolo (ed. Moutier, II, 85, foot); Bull. Ital., VII, 290; etc. 


2It is rather interesting that at the very point where Dante, in ll. 40-42, most 
definitely iollows the classical conception (see Moore, Studies in Dante, First Series, 
p. 245, for his source) Chaucer shows no signs of his influence. 
3Jnf., (X, 37-51. 
‘T. & C., IV, 22-24, 
5’ Jean de Meun has: 
Alecto et Thesiphoné, 
Car de chascune le non 6 
La tierce r’a non Megera (ed. Michel, II, 289). 
On the order of the Furies see Mythogr. III, cap. 6, § 23 (Bode, I, 187): ‘‘ Harum secun- 
dum Fulgentium prima Alecto .... secunda Tisiphone ... . tertia Megaera... . 


Alii tamen Megaeram secundam, Tisiphonen tertiam volunt.’’ Chaucer’s and Dante's 
order differs from both. 
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and “ Alete” for “ Alecto’”’ seems to show the influence of the Italian 
form.! 

At the beginning of Book I of the Troilus Chaucer invokes 
Tisiphone: 


Thesiphone, thou help me for t’endyte 
Thise woful vers, that wepen as I wryte! 


To thee clepe I, thou godesse of torment, 
Thou cruel Furie,? sorwing ever in peyne; 
Help me, that am the sorwful instrument 
That helpeth lovers, as I can, to pleyne! 
For wel sit it, the sothe for to seyne, 

A woful wight to han a drery fere, 

And, to a sorwful tale, a sory chere.* 


Tisiphone is here, as in the classics, the “godesse of torment,” the 
“cruel Furie.”” But the Dantean conception is even more salient 
in the lines. Not only is Tisiphone “sorwing ever in peyne,” but 


she is also to help Chaucer “to pleyne,’”’ and she is to be the “drery 
fere” to one who weeps as he writes. It is under that aspect that 
she is primarily invoked. 


1 Chaucer might readily enough have remembered ‘‘ Herines’’ from his classical read- 
ing, e.g., De Raptu, I, 225; Her., VI, 45; XI, 103; Met., I, 241, 725; IV, 490; XI, 14; 
Thebaid, passim (see especially Wise, op. cit., pp. 12-13); etc. Italso occurs in the Teseide 
(IX, 4, ll. 5-6; X, 75, 1.3). The essential point for this passage is the fact that Dante 
uses it. The note on the margin of Harl., 2392 (see Ozford Chaucer, II, lxxiii)—‘‘ Herine, 
furie infernales; unde Lucanus, me pronuba duxit Herinis’’"—by no means “‘ proves that 
Chaucer really took the name from Lucan, Phars., VIII, 90,"" as Skeat asserts. The con- 
text in Lucan is totally different, and the gloss is in all probability the comment of a too 
intelligent scribe. On the manuscript see Root, The Teztual Tradition of Chaucer's 
Troilus (Chaucer Soc., 1916), p. 18. 

The reference to the Furies as daughters of Night is probably due to Met., IV, 451- 
52: “‘illa sorores Nocte vocat genitas.'" RR., 17872—73 (ed. Michel, II, 200) is scarcely 
what was in Chaucer's mind, for Jean de Meun’s word is ‘‘ Forseneries’’ (see Cipriani, 
PMLA, XXII, 581; Fansler, op. cit., pp. 50-51). But sources for Chaucer's information 
on this point were abundant. To Fansler’s references (p. 50, n. 4) add Bocaccio, Gen. 
Deor., III, vi-ix (where the statement is iterated and reiterated); Servius (ed. Thilo and 
Hagen), I, 380, 1. 25; II, 152, 1. 16; 645, 1. 20; Mythogr. II, cap. 12 (Bode, I, 77). 


2 Wise (op. cit., p. 136) remarks: ‘‘The gloss fure d’enfer, found on the margin of 
MS Harl., 2392 at Troilus, I, 6, may be Chaucer’s own and may have been taken from 
Thebes, 510, Tesiphone, fure d’enfer."" It is not likely to be Chaucer's own note. See 
above, note 1. The reference to the Roman de Thébes, if it be such (which is 
doubtful), is pretty certainly the scribe’s. I was thoroughly convinced, before I read 
Dr. Wise’s monograph, of Chaucer’s use of the Roman de Thébes, but I do not believe 
that the gloss in Harl. 2392 affords evidence of it. 


aT. & C., I, 6-14. 
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No less striking is the Franklin’s statement regarding Aurelius, 
who 
. . . . dorste nat his sorwe telle, 
But languissheth, as a furie dooth in helle.! 
And with this belongs also F 1101: 
In langour and in torment furious 
Two yeer and more lay wreche Aurelius.* 


This brings us to another group of passages that is significant. 
Proserpine, in the lines from Dante, is “regina dell’eterno pianto.”’ 
It has long been recognized that Chaucer has this passage in mind 
in the Hous of Fame: 

. . . Proserpyne, 
That quene is of the derke pyne.* 
There are, however, two other passages which show the influence of 
these same lines of the Inferno, either directly, or through Chaucer’s 
recollection of his own phraseology. 


The deeth may wel out of my brest departe 
The lyf, so longe may this sorwe myne; 
But fro my soule shal Criseydes darte 
Out never-mo; but down with Proserpyne, 
‘When I am deed, I wol go wone in pyne; 
And then I wol eternally compleyne 
My wo, and how that twinned be we tweyne.* 
Boccaccio has simply, for the lines that most concern us: 
Questi con lui la mia alma merranno 
Git nell’ inferno all’ ultimo martire; 
Quivi insieme Griseida piangeranno.® 
“Down with Proserpyne” and “eternally compleyne” are, there- 
fore, Chaucer’s own. “ Piangeranno” (in its context) may perhaps 
have helped to recall the passage in the Inferno to his mind. 
A few lines farther on in the same book occurs the following 
stanza: 
Myn herte and eek the woful goost ther-inne 
Biquethe I, with your spirit to compleyne 
Eternally, for they shul never twinne. 
1 949-50. 
2 Cf. F 448: “this furial pyne of helle.” 
?HP., 1511-12. See Toynbee, Dante in Eng. Lit., p. 9. 


4T. & C., IV, 470-76. 
5 Fil., IV, 54, ll. 4-6. 
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For though in erthe y-twinned be we tweyne, 
Yet in the feld of pitee, out of peyne, 

That hight Elysos, shul we been y-fere, 

As Orpheus and Erudice his fere.! 


In this case Chaucer has digressed for the moment from the Filo- 
strato. But ir. the stanza of the Filostrato (IV, 91) which immediately 
follows the last one (IV, 90) that he did translate (in Troilus, IV, 
778-79) occurs a phrase, “e teco a lamentare Il partir doloroso,” 
which seems to have recalled “insieme Griseida piangeranno”’ in Fil., 
IV, 54.2. The result is a companion stanza to Troilus, IV, 470-76, 
above, with a repetition, in “compleyne Eternally,” of Dante’s 
“eterno pianto.”’ 


§ 10 


I have quoted the last two stanzas in the preceding section at 
length because they have a possible bearing upon one of the most 
baffling problems jn Chaucer. In the Compleynte unto Pite, Chaucer 
addresses Pity—or his lady regarded as pitiful—in the words: 


Have mercy on me, thou Herenus quene, 
That you have sought so tenderly and yore.* 


Professor Skeat, identifying Cruelty in the poem with Tisiphone and 
Pity with Pietas, regards “the struggle between Pity and Cruelty in 
Chaucer’s poem [as] parallel to the struggle between Pietas and the 
fury Tisiphone as told in Statius.’”* But the contest between Cruelty 
and Pity, as Skeat himself points out,> is a commonplace in the 
poetry of courtly love, and the whole content of the Compleynte is 
leagues away from the grim and savage struggle in the Thebaid. 
Dr. Fansler® has done notable service in bringing Chaucer’s lines, on 
the other hand, into connection with the passage in the ninth canto 
of the Inferno. Certain considerations that arise out of what has 
been stated in § 9 may serve to strengthen his position. 


1T. & C., IV, 785-91. 2 See above. 3 LI. 92-93. 


4 Ozford Chaucer, I, 62; cf. 459-61. The passage in Statius is Theb., XI, 457-96. 
Skeat’s view is restated by Wise, op. cit., pp. 39-41. 


5’ Ozford Chaucer, I, 459-60 (note on 1. 64). 6 Op. cit., p. 51. 
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In the first place, there can be no question that Chaucer identi- 
fies ‘‘Herenus quene”’ with Pity. The following lines are con- 
clusive, if there were otherwise any doubt: 


Pite, that I have sought so yore ago [l. 1}. 

For I have sought hir ever ful besily [l. 33]. 
Have mercy on me, thou Herenus quene, 
That you have sought so tenderly and yore [ll. 92-93]. 


In the second place, there can be little question that, as Fansler 
suggests, “‘Herenus quene” is Proserpine. The Erine are “le 
meschine Della regina dell’eterno pianto.”'! Chaucer, therefore, 
somehow identifies Proserpine and Pity. Why? 

As a tentative suggestion, I should like to point out that in 
Troilus, IV, 789 (see § 9), the Elysian fields are called “the feld of 
pitee.” Chaucer is here following, as Kittredge observes,? Met., 
XI, 61-66, and his “feld of pitee” is Ovid’s ‘‘arva piorum.” I have 
already called attention to the striking and obviously intentional 
parallelism between this stanza and Troilus, IV, 470 ff. (quoted in 
§9). It would be going too far to assert that there is a designed 
equation between “down with Proserpyne”’ and “‘in the feld of pitee.”’ 
The “in peyne” of the one stanza and the “out of peyne’’ of the 
other seem to distinguish between the two regions of the underworld. 
But it is clear that Chaucer must have known Proserpine as the 
queen, not only of the rest of the underworld, but also of Elysium,* 
and so of the realm of mercy. At all events, “Herenus quene” is 
also queen of the “feld of pitee.”’ 

It is possible, furthermore, that somehow Proserpine in her 
well-known guise of Luna or Lucina may have been in his mind. 
Precisely this identification Dante himself makes in the passage 
under discussion.‘ And certainly line 94, “Let som streem of your 


1 Cf. A 2299: ‘* Quene of the regne of Pluto derk and lowe"; E 2038-39: Pluto, 


and his quene, Proserpina’’; E 2229: ‘the quene Proserpyne.”’ And cf. A 2081-82; 
F 1074-75. 


2 PMLA, XXIV, 352, n. 14. It is not probable (although, of course, possible) that 
Chaucer's modification of the phrase is due to a misunderstanding of the Latin. 


3 He could have learned this (to mention one source only) from Claudian, De Raptu 
Proserpinae, II, 277-359. Indeed, ll. 302—4, in their context, might almost in themselves 
have given him the idea of Proserpina as ‘‘ queen of pity.’’ 


Cf. Inf., X, 79-80, ‘‘Ma non cinquanta volte fia raccesa La faccia della donna che 
qui regge,”’ with IX, 44. 
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light on me be sene,” seems to point to such a possibility here. That 
Chaucer knew that Luna, Lucina, and Proserpine were one and the 
same is proved (if proof were necessary) by F 1045 ff. (especially 
1074-75).! Finally, the form “Herenus” suggests that the word was 
new to Chaucer himself,? and I suspect that the phrase may be 
among the very first of his responses to the influence of Dante.’ 
This feeling is strengthened by the relation between the Compleynte 
unto Pite and the so-called “‘Compleint to his Lady.’* For I cannot 
agree with Skeat® that the “Compleint to his Lady” has nothing 
to do with the “Complaint of Pity.”’ Even apart from the evidence 
of the manuscripts, the correspondences in phraseology and in spirit 
force one to the conclusion that the poems are companion pieces.® 
And it is in the “Compleint to his Lady” that Chaucer’s sole attempt 
at terza rima occurs.” One may be fairly certain that Chaucer would 
not have waited long, after reading Dante, before trying his hand 
at the new meter. Both complaints are otherwise French through 
and through. It is at least a good guess, therefore, that the terza 
rima in the one and “ Herenus quene”’ in the other represent Chau- 
cer’s first borrowings from Dante. 

I doubt if a further fact (tempting as it is) has any bearing on 
the problem. But it is a fact that in the twentieth canto of the 
Inferno occurs the line: 


Qui vive la pietA quando é ben morta.® 


Dante, of course, did not mean what Chaucer means in the Com- 
pleynte. But the lay reader often enough misses Dante’s point. 

I have offered these tentative observations upon “Herenus 
quene”’ in the hope that they may perhaps afford a clue to someone 
else, who may completely solve the problem. 


1 Cf. also A 2081-85, 2296-99. He could have learned it from innumerable sources. 
2 Or to Adam Scrivener? 

3 If so, Chaucer may have misunderstood pianto’’ as meaning “‘ pity.” 

4 No. VI among the Minor Poems in Skeat’s edition. 

5 Oxford Chaucer, I, 526. 


* Cf. II, 64-70, VI, 28-32; II, 99-101, VI, 47-49; II, 108, VI, 50; II, 110, VI, 56; 
II, 113, VI, 97 ff.; II, 114-15, VI, 118-19; II, 111-12, VI, 97 (and passim). 


7 VI, 14-43. 
Inf., XX, 28. 
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§11 

A peculiarly interesting convergence of reminiscences, involving 
once more a fusion of Boccaccio and Dante, occurs in the Proem to 
Anelida and Arcite. It has long been recognized that Chaucer’s 
three stanzas are based on the first three stanzas (in reverse order) 
of the Teseide. But that is only part of the story. For it has not 
been observed that Chaucer has, for one thing, combined with the 
first stanza of the first book of the Teseide the sixty-third stanza of 
the eleventh book.' I shall quote the pertinent lines of each. 

O Sorelle Castalie, che nel monte 
Elicona contente dimorate 


D’intorno al sacro gorgoneo fonte, 
Sottesso Vombra delle frondi amate 


Un bello scudo e di molto valore, 
Nel quale si vedea Marsia sonando, 
Sé con Apollo nel sonar provando.® 
Vedeasi appresso superar Pitone, 
E quindi sotto Vombre graziose 
Sopra Parnaso presso all’ Elicone 
Fonte seder con le nove amorose 
Muse, e cantar maestrevol canzone.‘ 


Be favorable eek, thou Polymnia, 
On Parnaso, that, with thy sustres glade, 
By Elicon, not fer from Cirrea, 

Singest with vois memorial in the shade, 
Under the laurer which that may not fade, 
And do that I my ship to haven winne.® 


That the one passage in the Teseide should recall the other was 
inevitable,’ considering their references in common to Apollo, 


1 This stanza describes the device on a shield included among the gifts that accom- 
panied the funeral games in honor of Arcita. 


2 Tes.,I,1,11.1-4. See Ozford Chaucer, I, 530. As before, however, I am following 
the Moutier text. 

3 I am quoting the last lines of stanza 62 for a purpose that will appear later. 

4 Tes., XI, 62, ll. 6-8; 63, ll. 1-5. 

8A. & A., 15-20. 

¢ There are some very significant borrowings from the Teseide on Chaucer's part 
that have passed unobserved, and a study of the way in which he draws upon the poem 


demonstrates his thorough familiarity with every part of it. I shall give very soon the 
evidence for the additional borrowings referred to. 
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Helicon, and the Muses, and the recurrence of the phrase “sottesso 
[sotto] l’ombra [l’ombre].””. The conjunction of Parnassus and Helicon 
is therefore Boccaccio’s, not Chaucer’s. 

But in all probability it was not Boccaccio’s alone. For in 
neither stanza does Boccaccio refer to “Cirrea.’’' It is necessary 
to adventure for a moment among the amazing aberrations of mediae- 
val geography. For Chaucer’s series of blunders in placing Helicon 
on Parnassus, and in confusing Cirra with Cirrhea? is not to be laid 
to his account. The recognized authorities of his day (including in 
this case Boccaccio) must bear the blame. For we eyr naively 
when we assume that Chaucer drew his classical information at all 
times directly from the fountainhead. Like most of his contempo- 
raries, he was largely indebted to the mass of misinformation pro- 
vided in the accepted commentaries, and through them, current in 
his century. And the passage before us is a case in point. Ser- 
vius, in his comment on Aen., VII, 641, glosses “Helicone deae”’: 
“Parnasus, mons Thessaliae, dividitur in Cithaeronum Liberi et 
Heliconem Apollinis, cuius sunt musae.”* Lactantius, commenting 
on Theb., I, 62, remarks: “Cirrhaea ista enim civitas juzta Parnasum 
est montem, qui in duo juga dividitur, in Heliconem et Cithaeronem.’” 
Cirrha is also “prope Parnasum”’ in Lactantius.6 Chaucer’s “not 
fer from Cirrea”’ seems, therefore, to hail from some such source.’ 
But Lactantius himself fails to stick to any of his three points, for 
his comment on Theb., VII, 347 is as follows: “ Parnasus mons est 
Phocidis, qui in duo juga dividitur id est in Cirrham et Nysam. 


Cirrha ergo etiam civitas dicitur circa montem Parnasum posita.’”® 

1 He does, however, mention ‘‘Parnaso Cirreo”’ in Tes., VIII, 57, and it is barely 
possible that this was in Chaucer’s mind. 

2 See below. 

3 Several of Chaucer's other slips go back to these ‘‘ learned "’ sources. 

4 Ed. Thilo and Hagen, II, 176. So also: “‘‘per Parnasi ardua’ Heliconem et Ci- 
thaeronem, montes musis dicatos’’ (ibid., III, 298). 

‘Ed. Jahnke, p. 8. Even Boccaccio recognizes Cithaeron as part of Parnassus: 
“Citheron boetiae mons est poetarum carminibus celeberrimus. ... . Aliqui partem 
Parnasi putant a citherone quodam denominatum”’ (De Montibus, s.v. ‘‘Citheron’’). 

6 Ibid., p. 167 (cf. also next quotation below). And see Martianus Capella, De 
Nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii, ed. Kopp, pp. 39-40, 533. 

7 See also p. 727, below. 

8 Ibid., p. 363. Cf. p. 395 (comment on ‘“‘ceu te Cirrhaeo” of Theb., VIII, 331): 
‘monte Parnaso, quia in Cirrha parte montis ipsius hiatus terrae est, ubi responsa Del. 
phica dabuntur.”” Boccaccio (De Montibus, s.v. ‘‘Cirra’’) describes Cirra as that peak 
of Parnassus which is sacred to Apollo. And so Dante (see below) obviously under- 
stands it. 
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In the thirteenth-century I Fatti di Cesare the confusion becomes 
worse confounded. Appius goes “in su uno alto monte di Grecia, 
che avea nome Parnasio, che v’A due poggi, l’uno si chiamo Licons, 
che é alto in fino a le nuvile, e l’altro Cicero. Apollo e Baccas, due 
Dii de’ Saracini, vi s’adoravano.”! We have already seen that 
Parnassus is “mons Thessaliae.’ It is also “mons Boeotiae,’* and 
mons Phocidis.”* Even Macrobius locates it in Boeotia: “item 
Boeotii Parnassum montem Apollini sacratum esse memorantes,”’ 
etc. Worse still, Boccaccio himself puts it there! In the Teseide, 
Arcita, going from Athens to Thebes, “comincid ad entrare In quel 
che gia felice assai poteo, Cioé in Beozia; e dopo alquanto andare, 
Parnaso avendo dietro a sé lasciato, Alla distrutta Tebe fu arrivato.’”* 
. And since Lactantius recognizes it as in both Phocis and Boeotia,’ 
he manfully cuts the Gordian knot: “ ‘Despectat Phocida’ de jugo 
Cirrhae vidit bustum suum, quod fuerat in Phocide. Cirrha Boeotiae 
planities est... .. Phocis ergo Boeotia est’’(!)® Finally, Junius 
Philargyrius places Aganippe in Thrace,’ while Lactantius confounds 
Hippocrene and the Castalian fount. ‘‘No wonder’”—Chaucer 
might well exclaim to his modern critics—‘“‘No wonder is a lewed 
man to ruste!”’ 

But the immediate suggestion for “Cirrea” in Anelida came 
probably from another source. Few pages of the Divine Comedy 
seem to have made a deeper impression upon Chaucer than the 
first part of the first canto of the Paradiso: 
1 Ed. Banchi (Collezi 
are no less remarkable. 


2? Not only in Servius, but also in one text of Junius Philargyrius. See ed. Thilo 
and Hagen (as above), III?, 178. 


3 Lactantius, p. 145. So also in the other text of Junius Philargyrius, on the same 
page as above. 


‘ Lactantius, p. 363; Probus, ed. Thilo and Hagen, III?, 367. 

5 Sat., I, xviii, 3. 

6 Tes., IV, 12, ll. 4-8. In De Montibus Boccaccio gives it correctly as ‘‘ phocidis 
mons."’ The Ovide moralisé, like the Teseide, places it ‘‘Entre Athenes et Thebes” 


(I, 1945-58). In Mythogr. III, cap. 15, §7 (Bode, I, 255) it is ‘‘juxta Thebas."" So 
also in the Ovide moralisé (II, 385) it is ‘‘juste Thebes.”’ 


7 See notes 3 and 4 above. 
*P. 84. Accordingly, Lactantius makes Cithaeron (see above) ‘‘mons Boeotiae"’ 


(pp. 85, 264 [‘‘juxta Thebes’’]). Helicon, by the same token, must also find place there 
(p. 194). That he is this time right is accidental. 


* Ed. Thilo and Hagen, III?, 179. 10 P, 315. 
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O buono Apollo, all’ultimo lavoro 
Fammi del tuo valor si fatto vaso, 
Come domandi a dar l’amato alloro. 

Infino a qui l’un giogo di Parnaso 
Assai mi fu, ma or con ambedue 
M’é uopo entrar nell’aringo rimaso. 

Entra nel petto mio, e spira tue 
Si come quando Marsia traesti 
Della vagina delle membra sue. . . . 

Venir vedra’mi al tuo diletto legno, 

E coronarmi allor di quelle foglie 
Che la materia e tu mi farai degno... . 

Che partorir Jetizia in sulla lieta 
Delfica deita dovria la fronda 
Peneia, quando alcun di sé asseta. 

Poca favilla gran fiamma seconda: 
Forse retro da me con miglior voci 
Si preghera perché Cirra risponda.' 


Now to anyone familiar with Canto I, Boccaccio’s “frondi amate Da 
Febo”” must almost inevitably have recalled Dante’s ‘“1l’amato 
alloro” and his “la fronda Peneia” (not to speak of “tuo diletto 


legno), while the reference to “‘Marsia” is common to both.2 The 
passage once remembered, the insertion of “Cirrea” (however 
troubled by the contagion of the commentators)* is in the right 
Chaucerian vein. And the suggestion that the mention of “Cirrea”’ 
is immediately due to Chaucer’s recollection of Dante is borne out 
by the fact that “glade” (which scarcely translates “contente”’)* 
seems to be transferred to the Muses from the “‘lieta” of Par., I, 31, 
and that Boccaccio’s “frondi amate’” has become specifically 
“Yamato alloro”’ of Par., I, 15. 


1 Par., I, 13-21, 25-27, 31-36. Chaucer returns to the opening lines of the canto 
again and again in the Hous of Fame. HF., 1091-93 =Par., I, 13; 1101-3 =I, 22-24; 
1107-8 =I, 25-27; 1109 =I, 19; 1229 ff. =I, 19-21; 524-25=I, 11; cf. 505-6 =I, 
62-63. And T. & C., IV, 776=Par., I, 21. As for Anelida and Arcite, Skeat suggests 
tentatively, in his note on A. & A., 1. 17, that Chaucer may have had Par., I, 16, 36 in 
mind, and Toynbee (Dante in Eng. Lit., p. xvi, n. 1) also notes the possibility. 


2I am not imagining all this. It is what happens constantly to everyone who reads 
at all, and in the case of a tenacious memory like Chaucer's it is inevitable. See §1 
above. Far too little attention has been paid, in studying Chaucer's borrowings, to the 
association of ideas that frequently led to them. 


3 Dante, of course, is referring to the peak of Parnassus so called. 
4 See below, p. 731, for Chaucer's actual rendering of ‘‘contente dimorate."’ 
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There is, however, still further evidence that the first canto of 
the Paradiso enters into Chaucer’s fabric. The lines (7-9) just 
preceding those already quoted are as follows: 

Perché, appressando sé al suo disire, 

Nostro intelletto si profonda tanto, 
Che retro la memoria non pud ire. 

The second stanza of Anelida begins: 

For hit ful depe is sonken in my minde. 
And it ends: 

Hath nigh devoured out of our memorie. 
And what is between exemplifies once more how Chaucer’s imagi- 
nation hovered creatively over his remembered reading. Dante’s 
. eighth line (“nostro intelletto,” etc.) has taken the place of the open- 
ing words of the second stanza (“E’ m’é venuta voglia’’)' of the 
Teseide, the rest of which Chaucer now begins freely to translate: 

E’ m’é venuta voglia con pietosa 

Rima di scriver una storia antica, 

Tanto negli anni riposta e nascosa.* 
But at once he is off on another track! For the words that I have 
italicized have recalled to him a passage from Boethius, which he 
proceeds to paraphrase: 

But how many a man, that was ful noble in his tyme, hath the wrecched 
and nedy foryetinge of wryteres put out of minde and don awey! Al be it so 
that, certes, thilke wrytinges profiten litel; the whiche wrytinges long and 
derk elde doth awey, bothe hem and eek hir autours.* 

That elde, which that al can frete and byte, 

As hit hath freten mony a noble storie, 

Hath nigh devoured out of our memorie.* 
And in these last three lines Boethius (in “elde,” “noble,” and the 
general idea), Boccaccio (in the retention of “storia’’), and Dante 
(in the emphasis upon “memoria”’) are all present. 


1 See Oxford Chaucer, I, 530. 
Skeat’s ‘‘ché"’ seems to be a slip. 


2See A. & A., ll. 9-10. 


+ Bk. II, pr. vii, 95-102. The Latin text is: ‘‘Sed quam multos clarissimos suis 
temporibus viros scriptorum inops delevit oblivio! Quamquam quid ipsa scripta pro- 
ficiunt, quae cum suis auctoribus premit longior atque obscura vetustas?’’ I am not 
aware that this parallel has been noted, but I have not access at the moment to all the 
editions of the Minor Poems. 


I am quoting from the Moutier edition of the Teseide. 


4A. & A., ll. 12-14. 
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But why should Chaucer invoke Polyhymnia among the Muses? 
For one thing, of course, because of Dante’s ‘“‘memoria” in the pre- 
ceding line.' But there is probably an additional association of 
ideas. Toynbee? compares Anelida, 15-16 (“Polymnia ... . with 
thy sustres”) with Par., XXIII, 56 (“Polinnia con le suore”’). 
This tentative suggestion attains practical conclusiveness when we 
examine the contexts of the two passages. Chaucer has in mind, 
as he writes with Boccaccio and Boethius before him, the idea of 
stories forgotten in old books, and also the association with the “ Sorelle 
Castalie” and the “frondi amate.” The twenty-third canto of the 
Paradiso opens with the line: 

Come Il’augello intra l’amate fronde.* 
And the lines immediately preceding the mention of Polyhymnia 
are as follows: 


Io era come quei che si risente 
Di vision obblita, e che s’ingegna 
Indarno di ridurlasi alla mente, 
Quando io udi’ questa profferta, degna 
Di tanto grado, che mai non si estingue 


Del libro che il preterito rassegna. 
Se mo sonasser tutte quelle lingue 
Che Polinnia con le suore fero, etc.* 


Had he tried, Chaucer could scarcely have helped recalling the pas- 
sage, and it is difficult to resist the conclusion that the appeal to 
“Polymnia . . . . with [her] sustres’”’ represents the interweaving 
of another reminiscence of the Paradiso.’ 


1Cf. Boccaccio, Gen. Deor., XI, ii: ‘‘Quinta Polymnia, quasi polim, id est, multam 
memoriam faciens dicimus: quia post capacitatem est memoria necessaria."” Cf. “‘ vois 
memorial” (1.18). See also Mythogr. I, cap. 114 (Bode, I, 36), Mythogr. II, cap. 24 
(Bode, I, 82), Mythogr. III, cap. 8, § 18 (Bode, I, 210). 

2 Dante in Eng. Lit., p. xvi, n. 1. 

3 The terzina continues: ‘‘Posato al nido dei suoi dolci nati, La notte che le cose ci 
nasconde."’ Cf. Boccaccio’s negli anni riposta e nascosa.”’ 

4 Par., XXIII, 49-56. 

6 The figure of the ship in Anelida, 20, is, as Skeat rightly designates it, ‘‘a common 
simile.’ It is, however, at least worth noting that the second canto of the Paradiso 
opens with the same figure. And with it Minerva (who appears in Chaucer’s fifth line), 
as well as Apollo and the Muses, is directly brought into connection (Par., II, 1-3, 8-9). 
Pallas finds no place in any of the stanzas from Boccaccio, where instead it is Venus 
who is associated with Mars (see § 12 below). The substitution of Pallas for Venus 
may, accordingly, have been suggested by Dante. I should, however, lay little stress 
on this possibility, since the link in this instance is more likely to have been through the 
mediaeval confusion of Pallas and Bellona (1. 5). See Boccaccio, Gen. Deor., V, xviii: 
“Minerva ... . nonnullis Bellona appellata est: et soror Martis.”’ 
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Finally, Dante appears at least once again in Anelida. For 
“the poynt of remembraunce”' is Dante’s “la puntura della rimem- 
branza.’”” 


§ 12 


Twice again in Chaucer occurs the same fusion of the same two 
stanzas of Boccaccio considered in the last section. And in both 
cases the lines are again interwoven with reminiscences of Dante. 
The first is in Troilus: 


Thou lady bright, the doughter to Dione, 
Thy blinde and winged sone eek, daun Cupyde; 
Ye sustren nyne eek, that by Elicone 

In hil Parnaso listen for to abyde.* 


It should be observed, in the first place, that this is not mere 
recollection on Chaucer’s part of his own words in Anelida. For 
there is included here the invocation to Venus and Cupid from the 
third stanza of the Teseide, which does not appear in Anelida at all: 
E tu, Madre d’Amor, col tuo giocondo 
E lieto aspetto, e ’l tuo Figliuol veloce 
Co’ dardi suoi possenti in ogni mondo.‘ 
And Chaucer here translates Boccaccio’s ‘‘contente dimorate’® 
(“listen for to abyde”’), which he omits in Anelida. 

But once again he has supplemented the Teseide by Dante. 
For Boccaccio’s lines (perhaps through their juxtaposition of 
“madre” and “figliuol’’?) have recalled another passage in the 
Paradiso, which in any case would have been likely to occur to 
Chaucer as he resumed at the close of the third book of the Troilus 
the invocation to Venus with which it opened :* 


Solea creder lo mondo in suo periclo 
Che la bella Ciprigna il folle amore 
Raggiasse volta nel terzo epiciclo. . . . 


1 LI. 211, 350. 
2 Purg., XII, 20. See Toynbee, Dante in Eng. Lit., p. xvi. 

& C., 1807-10. 

4 Tes., I, 3, ll. 3—5. 

5 See above, pp. 725, 728. 

6“ Lady bright” in 1. 1807 looks back to “‘lady bright"’ in 1. 39. 
7Cf. T. & C., Ill, 2. 
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Ma Dione onoravano e Cupido, 
Questa per madre sua, questo per figlio, 
E dicean ch’ei sedette in grembo a Dido.* 
It should be remembered that the name Dione in Ovid (as in Dante, 
Par., XXII, 144) is applied to Venus herself.2_ Chaucer could have 
guessed at the relationship, to be sure, from Aen., III, 19 ff., or from 
De Raptu, IV, 102, and it is explicit in Boccaccio, Gen. Deor., XI, iv. 
Servius, too, is sound on this point (I, 339). But the passage 
in Dante accounts for every detail, and Dante was very definitely 
in Chaucer’s mind as he wrote this part of the Troilus.’ “Lady 
bright,” accordingly, harks back to Troilus, III, 39; “‘doughter to 
Dione” and “sone . . . . Cupyde” to Tes., I, 3, ll. 3-5 and Par., 
VIII, 7-8; the next line and a half to Tes., XI, 63, ll. 3-5 and Tes., I, 
1,1. 1; and the remainder of the last line to Tes., 1,1,1.2. Chaucer, 
in a word, is doing here precisely what Milton does throughout 
Lycidas.* It is not necessary to suppose that either poet was fully 
conscious of the processes of association that were going on in his 
mind. Phrases, now from this familiar passage, now from that, 
recalled each other, came together, and coalesced. The phenomenon 
can be paralleled again and again. 
The second instance of a similar fusion is in the Hous of Fame: 

Now faire blisful, O Cipris, 

So be my favour at this tyme! 

And ye, me to endyte and ryme 


Helpeth, that on Parnaso dwelle 
By Elicon the clere welle.§ 


The invocation to Venus, in the light of what we have already 
seen, almost certainly recalls Tes., I, 3. The last two lines are 
obviously from Tes., XI, 63°—even to the “Elicone fonte.” For it 


1 Par., VIII, 1-3, 7-9. 

2See Amores, I, xiv, 33; Ars Am., II, 593; III, 769; Fasti, II, 461-63; V, 309. 

3 Among other passages, see 7. & C., III, 1262-63 = Par., XX XIII, 14-18; III, 1389- 
91 =Purg., XX, 106-8, 116-17; III, 1419-20 = Purg., XIX, 4; III, 1625-28 = (perhaps) 
Inf., V, 121-23; III, 1693 =(perhaps) Par., XIX, 8; IV, 22-24 =Inj., IX, 43-48; IV, 


25 =(perhaps) Par., VIII, 131-32; IV, 225 ff. =Inj., III, 112-14; IV, 473-75 =Inf., 
1X, 43-48; IV, 776 =Par., I, 21; ete. 


4See a significant article by Sir John Edwin Sandys on ‘“‘The Literary Sources of 
Milton’s Lycidas”’ (Transactions R. S. L., vol. XXXII). 


5 HPF., 518-22. * For both, see above, p. 725. 
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is now plain that the immediate source of this particular error is 
not Dante, but Boccaccio.! Of course “Metamorphoseos” should 
have taught Chaucer better, since Ovid has: “. . . . virgineumque 
Helicona petit. quo monte,” etc.,? and in the following lines the dis- 
tinction between the mountain and the spring is clear. But the 
notions of the mediaeval commentators covered the bright face of the 
classics with a cloud. It is Boccaccio and the commentators, accord- 
ingly, who have here led Chaucer astray. But the immediate context 
of this passage is steeped, like the rest, in reminiscences of Dante,* 
including two others of Dante’s invocations to the Muses!* Did 
Chaucer perhaps keep a Commonplace Book, and was there a 
crowded page sub voce “Musae” ? 


§ 13 


The invocation to the “Herines,” discussed in §9, ends with 
an appeal to Mars: 


Thou cruel Mars eek, fader to Quiryne. 
This ilke ferthe book me helpeth fyne.* 


Skeat, in his note on the lines, refers to Ovid, Fasti, II, 419, 476, 
where Chaucer could have learned that Quirinus was Romulus, and 
that Romulus and Remus were sons of Mars. Kittredge’ refers 
the line to Met., XV, 863: “invicti genitor Gradive Quirini.” Wise® 


1 That Dante strengthened Chaucer in his erroneous belief, however, we may be sure. 
See for example, Purg., XXIX, 40: ‘“‘Or convien ch’Elicona per me versi.’" Moreover, 
since it is now clear that Chaucer, like most of his contemporaries, identified Helicon and 
Parnassus, it is easy to see how he would misunderstand certain other passages in Dante, 
especially Purg., XX XI, 140-41: ‘Chi pallido si fece sotto l'ombra Si di Parnaso, o bevve 
in sua cisterna;’’ or Purg., XXII, 64-65: “‘Tu prima m’'inviasti Verso Parnaso a ber 
nelle sue grotte."” Cf. De Vulg. Elog., II, iv, 67: “‘prius Helicone potatus."” Lactantius 
(p. 358) makes Helicon a stream: “*. . . . et commemorat fluvios Musis dicatos: Heli- 
conium, Permessum, Olmium.”’ 

2 Met., V, 254. 


3 HF., 524 =Par., I, 11 (pointed out by Klaeber—op. cit., pp. 113, 394—who also 
called attention to the association of ideas between Par., I, 11 and Inf., II, 8, in Chaucer’s 
preceding line, through the word “‘mente’’); HF., 523 =Inf., II, 8; 526 =Inf., II, 9; 
528 = Par., XVIII, 87—the last three borrowings all noted by Skeat. 

4Inf., Il, 7-9; Par., XVIII, 82-87. 

& Mars and the Furies are also associated in Troilus, I1, 435-36. In this case, how- 
ever, Chaucer is clearly recalling the phraseology of the Teseide. See Cummings, The 
Indebtedness of Chaucer’s Works to the Italian Works of Boccaccio (University of Cin- 
cinnati Studies, Vol. X, Part 2, 1916), pp. 55, 71. 

6T. & C., IV, 25-26. 

7 PMLA, XXIV, 352, n. 2. 
8 Op. cit., p. 13. 
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observes that Mars is called saevus in Theb., VII, 703, and also calls 
attention to Met., XV, 863. There is, however, another possibility. 
In the discussion of heredity in the eighth canto of the Paradiso, 
Carlo Martello declares: 
Quinci addivien ch’Esai si diparte 
Per seme da Jacob, e vien Quirino 
Da si vil padre che si rende a Marte. 


There can be no question that Ovid’s phrase in Met., XV, 863, is 
sufficient in itself to account for Chaucer’s line. But I am inclined 
to think that Dante’s words were in Chaucer’s mind—perhaps, as 
so often, along with Ovid’s*—because another phrase of the dis- 
course in the Paradiso seems to have clung to his memory. 
In the explanation of the mystery of heredity Carlo refers to 

the active virtue of the spheres as “the seal upon the mortal wax’”’: 

La circular natura, ch’é suggello 

Alla cera mortal.* 

The Wife of Bath, it will be remembered, expatiates in characteristic 
vein upon the influence of the heavens—the “vertu of my constella- 
cioun’’—that made her what she was.* And the famous line: 

I hadde the prente of seynt Venus seel, 
seems, in the light of its context, to hark back to Dante’s figure.® 
It is from this same canto, it should be observed, that Chaucer drew 
the phraseology of his reference to the daughter of Dione and 
Cupid her son.® 


§ 14 


In the somewhat notorious account in the Hous of Fame of 
“Marcia that lost her skin,’”’ Chaucer has left out Dante’s most 
vivid and characteristic phrase. He is combining, as it happens, 
Dante and Ovid.’ The three passages are as follows: 


Entra nel petto mio, e spira tue 
Si come quando Marsia traesti 
Della vagina delle membre sue. 


1 Par., VIII, 130-32. 

2 See, for example, the next section below. 

3 Par., VIII, 127-28. Cf. Purg., XXXIII, 79. 

*D 604-20. 

6 Professor Barnouw’'s extremely interesting communication in the Nation of Dec. 
7, 1916 (vol. 103, no. 2684, p. 540) on ‘‘ The Prente of Seinte Venus Seel"’ deals with an 
entirely different aspect of the subject. 

6See §12 above. 7 See Kittredge, PMLA, XXIV, 352,n.11. 4% Par., I, 19-21. 
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Clamanti cutis est summos direpta per artus, 

nec quicquam nisi vulnus erat; cruor undique manat, 
detectique patent nervi, trepidaeque sine ulla 

pelle micant venae 


And Marcia that lost her skin, 
Both in face, body, and chin, 
For that she wolde envyen, lo! 
To pypen bet then Apollo.? 


The reminiscence of Ovid has displaced the supremely Dantesque 
“traesti della vagina delle membre sue.” 

But the phrase stuck in Chaucer’s memory. For it appears 
(as does not seem to have been noted) in the Troilus: 


Than shal no mete or drinke come in me 
Til I my soule out of my breste unshethe.* 


There are a few other parallels which I shall have to reserve for 
treatment later, and I feel sure that the list is by no means complete. 
My present object is attained if I have made it clear that the influence 
of Dante upon Chaucer is even more pervasive and significant than 


has been commonly supposed. 
Joun Livingston Lowes 
Wasuineton UNIVERSITY 


1 Met., V1, 387-90. 2 HF., 1229-32. 


3T. & C., IV, 775-76. The Filostrato (IV, 89) has simply: ‘‘E se per sé non sen 
va la smarrita Anima fuor del corpo.” 
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CHAUCER’S NONNE PRESTES TALE AND THE ROMAN 
DE RENARD 


There seems to be a reaction at present, among literary historians, 
against the folklorist theory of literary development which would 
explain away the art of the individual writer of the Middle Ages by 
reducing his original contribution both in matter and in art to a 
minimum, making of an extant piece of literature the last term in 
a long series of remaniements by unknown authors, and not only the 
last but often the worst. This theory or method was more or 


‘less imposed upon literary historians by Wolf’s theory of the 


composition of the Homeric poems; and has since been reinforced 
by students of folklore. Becker, in recent times, in his discussions 
of the epic cycle of William of Orange, first showed signs of 
revolt against the easy assumption of cantilenae and lost versions. 
Bédier in his Légendes épiques makes the systematic attempt to 
wipe away the accumulated mass of hypothetical ancestral literature 
for the French epic, to restore their own to the French poets of the 


eleventh and twelfth centuries, and to explain the existing monu- 
ments of French epic poetry “by what we know of the eleventh 
century rather than by what we don’t know of the ninth.”” We 
now find Professor Foulet doing the same thing for the Roman de 
Renard.' 


For those of us who have felt a certain dissatisfaction and irri- 
tation at the systematic application of methods, justifiable no doubt 
in the study of certain types of naive and primitive literature, to 
the products of men whose work shows them to have been deliberate 
and conscious artists, the books of Bédier and Foulet bring a feeling 
of both pleasure and relief; and to those who love their Chaucer 
and are inclined to 


Take the fruyt and lat the chaf be stille 
Foulet’s book is peculiarly welcome. 


1 Le Roman de Renard (Paris, 1914) (fascicule 211 of the Bibliothéque de V'Kcole des 
Hautes Etudes). 
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In 1898 Miss Kate Petersen published in the Radcliffe College 
Monographs a study of “The Sources of the Nonne Prestes Tale.” 
After a painstaking application of the traditional method of the folk- 
lorist to the question of Chaucer’s sources, she arrives at this result 
(pp. 87-88): 

Chaucer’s original, therefore, seems to have been a version of the epic 
story which was very similar to the original of R.F. [i.e., Reinhart Fuchs], 
but which, at the same time, treated certain abridgments of the present 


R.F. version with the greater fullness that is found in the Renart account. 
A diagram may put the case more clearly: 


z 


] 


Branch ii N.P.T. 


Here y represents the source of R.F., and 6 that of N.P.T., and through 
one or more elaborations, that of Branch ii. 

The original of Chaucer’s Cock and Fox story may, therefore, be recon- 
structed, in part, by retaining (1) such features as are common to all three 
versions and (2) such as are common to N.P.T. and Ren. or to N.P.T. and 
R.F. The story would then run as follows: 

2. Beside a grove (Ren., N.P.T., R.F. [implied]), dwells a woman (R.F., 
N.P.T., Ren. [implied]). 

3. She is content with her property (Ren., R.F., N.P.T.) and with her 
provision of grain (Ren., R.F., N.P.T.) and bacon (Ren., N.P.T.). 


And so on for two pages. 

Now Foulet, in the most exhaustive and penetrating study that 

‘ has yet been made of the Roman de Renard, comes to these con- 
clusions: 

1. Branch II, which contains the Cock and Fox story, is not a 
remaniement at all (as Sudre and Voretzsch would have us think), 
but part of an original work of art by Pierre de Saint-Cloud, inspired 
by the Latin Ysengrimus and based upon this and other learned 
sources. 

2. Martin was right in his original claim and later protests that 
the Reinhart Fuchs was based on the existing versions of the Roman 
de Renard. In short, if Foulet is right, z, y, b, and their like never 
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existed, and the lost version that Chaucer knew becomes a dream 
of nineteenth-century scholars and not the tangible creation of a 
twelfth-century trouvére. We are once more out of the bewildering 
maze of theme and motive a, b, c, etc., and are forced to the old and 
simple conclusion that when Chaucer wrote his Nun’s Priest’s Tale 
he knew the existing version of the story in Branch II of the 
Roman de Renard, and probably Marie de France’s fable; and 
it becomes once more a legitimate undertaking to use the existing 
version of the tale and study in Chaucer’s work the method and 
skill of a great literary artist in the handling of his material. 

But Professor Foulet does not discuss Chaucer in his book;! 
he merely puts him aside in a very brief note of two lines. Perhaps 
he has thus unwittingly left a dangerous weapon for the hands of 
those who would attack him. Let us briefly examine the question. 

Why has it seemed necessary to assume some other source than 
the Renart that we know for Chaucer’s version of the Cock and Fox 
story? The answer is simple. Chaucer does not slavishly follow 
Branch II. (Of course that is the last thing that a student of 
Chaucer should expect him to do, but we mention that only by the 
way, with no intention of insisting upon it here.) He makes changes 
in the story. Some of these changes bear a certain resemblance to 
variations from the Renart story that appear in the Reinhart Fuchs. 
Hence there must have been an earlier version to account for this 
agreement between Chaucer and the Reinhart Fuchs against the 
Renart version. Hence z, y, b, etc. But this solution is not imposed 
upon us if we once refuse to admit the application of the consecrated 
method to Chaucer and Heinrich der Glichezére. There is still the 
alternative that Chaucer and Heinrich, both working as independent 
men of letters with the same material—the existing Branch II— 
reached results that have a remote resemblance at certain points. 

Let us examine some of Chaucer’s changes with this thought in 
mind. These changes fall into two classes: (1) changes that exist 
in Chaucer alone; (2) variations from the Renart story in Chaucer 


1 It is interesting to note that Foulet reviewed Miss Petersen’s monograph in Rom. 
XXVIII (1899), 296-303, and found then that ‘‘ Les conclusions auxquelles arrive Miss P. 
sont parfaitement justifiées par la discussion précise et excellemment conduite qui les 
précéde, et elles nous semblent solidement 6tablies."" He mentions this review in his 
recent book only by the remark, ‘‘ Nous avions autrefois apporté notre petite pierre & 
l'édifice construit par le critique allemand’’ (p. 395). 
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which seem to have resemblances or suggestions in the variations in 
Reinhart Fuchs. It is the second class that interests us here, since 
it is this second class that would seem to forbid us to explain all 
Chaucer’s changes as his own. I now follow Miss Petersen’s list of 
points of agreement of N.P.T. and R.F. in opposition to Renart: 

1. Their brevity and simplicity.—Miss Petersen says (p. 83): 


Now the important question is: Where did this agreement in simplicity 
between R.F. and N.P.T. originate? One point is practically settled. 
The R.F. form of the story is an earlier form than the elaborate version of 
Ren. Did Chaucer, then, have for his source this earlier, simpler type, or 
did he have the elaborated one and himself reduce it to the same degree of 
simplicity which is found in R.F.? 


The question is clearly put, but we must erase the “one point practi- 
cally settled.” Foulet “practically settles” it quite the other way. 
How then explain this agreement in simplicity and brevity? Let 
us allow Professor Foulet to speak for us, remembering that he is 
speaking with no thought of Chaucer. 


Il faut renoncer, croyons-nous, 4 voir dans le Reinhart Fuchs un poéme 
de saveur archaique qui pourra nous tenir lieu de nos anciennes branches 
disparues; et od sera le mal, si rien du tout n’a disparu? L’originalité de 
l’ceuvre est certainement ailleurs: c’est la premiére tentative qu’on ait faite 
dans une langue moderne pour grouper en un tout cohérent les aventures si 
nombreuses et si variées de Renard et d’Isengrin. De 1’Y sengrimus de Nivard, 
du Romulus, de la Disciplina clericalis, d’ailleurs encore probablement, une 
légion de trouvéres francais avaient comme 4 |’envi extrait contes et his- 
toriettes od toujours sur le devant de la scéne revenaient nos deux héros: 
et quelques-uns des poémes ainsi composés faisaient preuve d’un art déja 
singuliérement avancé. Mais si l’on pouvait rassembler en un recueil 
factice ces différentes compositions, il était impossible d’en former un corps 
harmonieusement organisé. Chaque poéte avait travaillé 4 sa fantaisie, 
et il y paraissait. Il y avait beaucoup de branches, mais pas de tronc. 
Voulant faire connaitre 4 ses compatriotes une matiére si nouvelle et si 
diverse, le Glichezére aurait pu prendre une des branches les plus caracté- 
ristique, II ou I par example, et se borner 4 traduire ou adapter ce spécimen 
de choix: c’est ce que fera plus tard le Flamand Willems. Le poéte alle- 
mand,avee moins de talent sans aucun doute, fut plus ambitieux, II se 
donna pour mission d’écrire une histoire compléte de Renard et d’Isengrin, 
qui embrassit les principaux événements de leur vie et qui eit un commence- 
ment, un milieu et une fin. De plus il voulait que cette histoire fit courte. 
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Condenser et unifier, telle était la double tache qui s’imposait dés lors A lui. 
La premiére était relativement aisée. II ne s’agissait, dans cette abondante 
frondaison des branches frangaises, que de tailler et d’élaguer. Chaque 
poéme pourrait y perdre en intérét et en charme, mais les grandes lignes 
du récit n’en subsisteraient pas moins.! 


We have then a case of two men of letters who have condensed 
and simplified the same story for different reasons: Chaucer because 
his shorter form is more artistic for one telling that story alone, and 
because it better suits his satirical purpose; Heinrich, because 
condensation and simplification were the natural result of a plan of 
bringing the different Renard stories into a connected whole. 

2. The arrangement at the very beginning.—“R.F. and N.P.T. 
agree, in the second place, in the way in which the story opens. 
The first lines in Ren. are devoted to the fox, but R.F. and N.P.T. 
begin by describing the proprietor and the home of Chantecler and 
the hen” (p. 84). This statement of the case does not put the matter 
in all its bald simplicity, and seems to complicate the problem, if 
problem there is. Let us put it just as accurately but somewhat 
differently: Both Chaucer and Heinrich omit the first 26 lines of 
Branch II and begin the story with verse 27. Why? In the first 
place, Chaucer does it for the same reason that the reader of this 
article would begin there today. It is the natural place for one to 
begin who is going to tell the story of the Cock and Fox alone, not 
from the point of view of the fox but from the point of view of the 
cock and hens, as Chaucer tells it; or, if he were condensing and 
unifying his material, as Heinrich was. 

Pierre de Saint-Cloud? is telling, not merely the story of the 
Cock and Fox, but 


. . . la guerre 
Qui tant fu dure de grant fin 
Entre Renart et Ysengrin. 


He writes a prologue of 23 verses in which he tells us that we have 
heard many a tale of Paris and Helen, and of Tristan, and many 


1 Le Roman de Renard, p. 427. 


2I use this name as a convenient way of saying ‘“‘the author of Branch II"’; not 
as an indication that I accept Foulet’s theory of the identity of Perrot and Pierre de 
Saint-Cloud as proved. Cf. Nitze, Modern Lang. Notes, XXX (1915), pp. 189 ff. 


3 I quote from the edition by E. Martin, Vol. I (Paris, 1882). 
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another tale, but never did we hear of this guerre of the fox and 
wolf. He has introduced his hero, the fox. He naturally begins 
his first story, which forms only a part of his poem, with the words: 


Il avint chose que Renars, 

Qui tant par fu de males ars 

E qui tant sot toz jors de guile, 

8’en vint traiant a une vile. [ll. 23-26.] 


These are the “first lines in Ren devoted to the fox” which 
Chaucer omits. What a blunderer he would have been to have 
included them, when he was going to tell this story only, throwing the 
emphasis entirely upon the cock and his wives, with that wonderful 
picture of the domestic relations and characters of Chantecler and 
dame Pertelote! But why should Heinrich omit them too? Heinrich 
writes a ten-line prologue of his own: 

Vernemet vremdiu maere, 

diu sint vil gewaere, 

von einem tiere wilde, 

d& man bi mac bilde 

nemen umbe manegiu dine. 

ez kéret allen sinen gerinc 

an triegen und an kiindecheit, 

des quam ez dicke in arbeit. 

ez hate vil unkiiste erkant 

und ist Reinhart fuhs genant. [ll. 1-10.]! 


It is evident that the author of Reinhart has here included in his 
short prologue the substance of the description of the fox in the four 
verses omitted by Chaucer: 


Qui tant par fu de males ars 
E qui tant sot toz jors de guile. 


Why should he repeat them when he begins the first story? Had he 
done so, we should, I suppose, be forced to conclude that the “earlier 
version” repeated the same thing within the short space of ten lines, 
a repetition which hardly makes for brevity and simplicity. We 
should also have to give Pierre de Saint-Cloud the credit of having 
the sense to remove the blunder. 


1] quote from the edition by K. Reissenberger (Halle, 1886). 
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Let us omit for the moment variation 3, and take up 4, which 
seems to me much more important: the character of the woman, 
her age, and her importance in the story. In Renart the owner of 
the cock and hens is a rich vilain. In Chaucer we find no mention 
of him, but of 
A poure wydwe somdel stape in age. 


Why? Asa last resort we might plead that Chaucer, if he wished 
to avoid a slavish following of his source, would naturally have 
changed “rich man” into “poor old woman.” But we are not 
driven to this last resort. The old woman is there in Branch II. 
It is she who discovers the loss of the cock when she calls her hens: 


La bone feme del mainil 
A overt l’uis de son cortil. 
Car vespres ert, por ce voloit 
Ses jelines remetre en toit. 
Pinte apela, Bise et Rosete. 
L’une ne l’autre ne recete. 
Quant voit que venues ne sont, 
Molt se merveille qu’elles font. 
Son coc rehuce a grant aleine. 
Renart regarde qui |’enmeine. 
Lors passe avant por le rescore 
Et li gorpils commence a core. 
Quant voit que prendre nel porra, 
- Porpense soi qu’el criera. 
‘Harou!’ escrie a pleine gole, 
Li vilein qui sont a la coule, 
Quant il oent que cele bret, 
Trestuit se sont cele part tret. 
Si li demandent, que ele a. 
En sospirant lor reconta 
‘Lasse, con m’est mal avenu!’ 
‘Coment?’ font il. ‘Car j’ai perdu 
Mon coe que li gorpil enporte.’ 369-91.] 


Now arrives Constant, the rich vilain, who has entirely dropped out 
of the story, and calls her a pute vielle orde. We have, then, not 
only a woman, but an old woman playing the important part in the 
action of the story. Chaucer makes her a widow by quietly sup- 
pressing her useless husband, and presents her in his stead with 
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“doghtren two.”’ Chaucer’s change seems thus satisfactorily ex- 
plained without recourse to any older version. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, “in R.F. the wife of Lanzelin is made conspicuous; it is old 
Ruotzela who calls the hens hers.” It is, by the way, the pute 
vielle orde who calls the hens hers in the French version. But let us 
see just how conspicuous R.F. does make the woman. After his 
prologue Heinrich describes the rich man and his possessions, and 
then says (19 ff.): 


der was geheizen Lanzelin. 

babe Ruotzela daz wip sin. 

er hate eine gréze klage: 

er muoste hiieten alle tage 

stner hiiener vor Reinharte. 

sin hof und sin garte 

was niht beziunet ze fromen. 

d& von muost er dicke komen 

ze schaden, den er ungerne sach. 

babe Ruotzela zuo im sprach 
“alter gouch, Lanzelin, 

na han ich der hiiener min 

von Reinharte zehen verlorn. 

daz miiet mich und ist mir zorn.” 

meister Lanzelin was bescholden, 
(daz ist noch unvergolden) 

doch er des niht enliez, 


ern taete, als in Ruotzela hiez. [ll. 19-36.] 


Behold the only mention of woman, old or young, in the R.F. ver- 
sion of the Cock and Fox story. It is Lanzelin who discovers that 
Chantecler is stolen: 


den schal vernam Lanzelin. 
er sprach, “‘owé der hiiener min!” 


139-40.] 


The old Ruotzela has said her few lines and left the stage for good 
and all. She appears no more; she takes absolutely no part in the 
action of the story. If either is conspicuous, it is the man Lanzelin. 
I leave it confidently to the unprejudiced reader to decide in which 
poem, Renart or Reinhart, the woman plays the more prominent 
part in the action, and whether or not the woman in R.F. makes it 
necessary to abandon the explanation of Chaucer’s change given 
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above and justifies us in assuming a common source for Chaucer 
and Heinrich other than our Branch II. The facts are before us: 
discussion seems idle. 

We now skip to No. 7, which Miss Petersen calls “another like- 
ness between R.F. and N.P.T. which may with still greater prob- 
ability [than 5 and 6, which we have omitted for the moment] be 
held to have characterized the source of each” (p. 86). The like- 
ness is this: To quiet Chantecler’s fears Chaucer makes his fox 
address him in the following terms, 


. . . ‘Gentil sire, allas! wher wol ye gon? 
Be ye affrayed of me that am youre freend ? 


My lord youre fader—God his soule blesse! 
And eek youre mooder, of hire gentilesse, 
Han in myn hous y-been, to my greet ese; 
And certes, sire, ful fayn wolde I yow plese. 
(ll. 464-65, 475-78.}! 


The fox continues with an account of the wonderful singing of 
Chantecler’s father. Now in Reinhart we find that Reinhart, unable 
to reach Chantecler, addresses him thus: 


wer ist, der da Of stat? 
bist dQ daz Sengelin ?” 
“nein ich,” sprach Schanteclér, “ich enbin, 
als6é hiez der vater min.” 
Reinhart sprach, ‘‘daz mac wol sin, 
nd riuwet mich dins vater tét, 
wan der dem minnesten ére bét. 
wan triuwe under kiinne, 
daz ist michel wiinne. 
da gebdres zuo undare, 
daz sag ich dir ze ware. 
din vater was des minen vré. 
ern gesaz sus héhe nie alsé, 
gesaehe er den vater min, 
ern viiige ze im und hieze in sin 
willekomen. .. . . {ll. 106-21.] 


We have here, it would seem, in Chaucer and Heinrich a common 
emphasis upon the hospitable relations between the Cock and the 


1I quote from the Oxford Chaucer. 
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Fox families which is not to be found in Renart. In Pierre de Saint- 
Cloud’s account we read: 


‘Chantecler’ ce li dist Renart, 

‘Ne fuir pas, n’aies regart! 

Molt par sui liez, quant tu es seinz: 

Car tu es mes cosins germeins.’ 
Chantecler lors s’asoiira. 

Por la joie un sonet chanta. 

Ce dist Renars a son cosin 

‘Membre te mes de Chanteclin, 

Ton bon pere qui t’engendra ? 

Onques nus cos si ne chanta. [ll. 303-12.] 
Dist Chantecler, ‘Renart cosin, 

Voles me vos trere a engin ?’ 
‘Certes,’ ce dist Renars ‘non voil. 

Mes or chantez, si clinnies !’oeil! 

D’une char somes et d’un sanc. 

Meus voudroie estre d’un pie manc 

Que tu eiises maremenz: 

Car tu es trop pres mi parenz.’ [Il. 319-26.] 


Thus, in Renart, the fox claims that he and Chantecler are cousins, 
that they are of the same flesh and blood, that Chantecler is his 
parenz. Chaucer makes a sly, Chaucerian joke by having the fox 
say: 

My lord youre fader—God his soule blesse! 

And eek youre mooder, of hire gentilesse, 

Han in myn hous y-been, to my greet ese. 


Heinrich sticks by the point of relationship which he found in his 
original : 

wan triuwe under kiinne, 

daz ist michel wiinne. 


One must be indeed under the spell of a particular method to find 
reason here for assuming a common source for Chaucer and Hein- 
rich other than the existing Branch II. 

In No. 8 we arrive at something more concrete, something which, 
if proved, we are accustomed to accept as final and unanswerable— 
“word resemblances” (p. 82): 
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i. The cock beats his wings with delight: 


Die vitech begund er swingen. (129.) a a his winges gan to 
te. 
ii. The fox runs toward the wood: 
Rehte hin gegen dem walde. (139.) And on his bak toward the wode him 
beer. (516.) 


Now Pierre de Saint-Cloud, either through negligence or of deliber- 
ate intent, failed to have Chantecler beat his wings at any point in 
his story. Nor does he tell us that the fox ran toward the wood. 
He simply ran. He does tell us in the beginning that there was a 
bos near by, but he fails to mention it again when Renart runs. 
Must we have a common source for these “word resemblances” ? 
If so, Miss Petersen furnishes it to us herself in a note at the foot of 
the page referring to Marie de France’s fable: 
Les eles bat,.. . . 

Vers la forest tut dreit s’en va. 
I have referred above to the oft-repeated statement that Chaucer 
probably knew Marie’s fable. Foulet thinks that Pierre de Saint- 
Cloud probably knew it too. There is no reason why Heinrich 
should have been ignorant of it. If he was, we shall have to add 
these two lines to the other 342 (out of the total of 2,262) which by 
common consent his critics allow him to have invented out of his 
own head.! 

We have now examined the more important of Chaucer’s changes 
that are in any sort of agreement with the Reinhart Fuchs against 
the Renart version of the Cock and Fox story. They are the more 
important because they are the more tangible and at least offer some 
hold for critical analysis. It is on these differences and supposed 
agreements that the argument for an earlier version of the story, 
based upon a comparison of the works of Chaucer and Heinrich 
with the existing Renart, must finally rest its chief weight. I hope 
to have convinced the reader, or allowed him to convince himself, 
that they offer no real support for such an argument. 

Let us now turn to the three points that we have omitted— 
Nos. 3, 5, and 6, remembering that they have lost the prestige that 
comes of being part of an imposing list, and must now stand on their 
own merits. 

1 Cf. Foulet, Roman de Renard, p. 403. 
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3. The time of day.—‘In R.F. and N.P.T. the action of the 
story begins at daybreak.” It begins at daybreak in Renart too, 
although this is not expressly stated. Pinte tells Chantecler, 

Ainz que voiez passé midi, 

Vos avandra, ce est la voire. [ll. 252-53.] 
But when the bone feme comes to call her hens and finds the fox, her 
coming is explained by the lines 

Car vespres ert, por ce voloit 

Ses jelines remetre en toit. [ll. 371-72.] 
“There is plainly a discrepancy here and no doubt the original form 
of the story agreed in its definition of time with R.F. and N.P.T.” 
Yes, if we have other sufficient reasons for assuming this hypothetical 
“original form,” but not otherwise. Discrepancy there is. But 
suppose that Chaucer and Heinrich both found the discrepancy in 
their common source: they would both unhesitatingly remove it 
by paying no attention to the two verses 

Car vespres ert, por ce voloit 

Ses jelines remetre en toit. 
Their agreement is as well explained by the presence of the dis- 
crepancy in their original as by its absence. Whether the faulty 
chronology in Renart be due to the negligence of Pierre de Saint- 
Cloud or to the need felt by some later copyist of giving motive for 
the opportune appearance of the woman, we have no means of know- 
ing. If we assume an earlier “original form,” we offer another and 
no better explanation of the agreement of Chaucer and R.F., and 
we leave the discrepancy in the work of Pierre de Saint-Cloud 
unexplained. 

We have still left Nos. 5and6. The first of these is that in both 
N.P.T. and R.F. “‘the cock has a sense of humor and in both he 
shows it at the expense of women.” The second point is this (p. 85): 

The poet of R.F. shows the same tendency to treat his cock and hen as 
human personages that Chaucer shows throughout. Pinte begs Schantecler 
to take care of himself for his children’s sake and pictures her distress as 
a bereft wife if his recklessness leads him to destruction. The cock’s sense 
of humor which has just been mentioned is in the same strain. This 
peculiarity of style, like the other resemblances, is a trait which Chaucer’s 
original may have shared with the original of R.F. 
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Evidently Miss Petersen feels the weakness of these two arguments, 
even when their flanks are protected by Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 7, 8, for 
instead of “doubtless,” “no doubt,” and “highly probable” we 
have here “‘quite possible’ and “may have been.” An adequate 
discussion of these points would demand a consideration of Chaucer’s 
peculiar type of humor and of the question why he should put his 
good-natured satire on women in the mouth of the Nun’s Priest— 
a discussion which we do not care to undertake here. It would 
further require a discussion of the animals as human beings, not 
merely in the Cock and Fox story of Branch II, but in all the branches 
of the Roman de Renard that were sources for Heinrich. The 
results even then would depend largely upon a subjective element 
that would weaken their value in any event. Furthermore, we 
agree with Miss Petersen’s evident doubt as to the convincing power 
of these two arguments. Unless the other points are established 
they have none at all. 

It would seem, then, that there is no sufficient reason to be 
found in a comparison of Chaucer, Heinrich, and Pierre de Saint- 
Cloud for assuming earlier French versions of the Cock and Fox 
story. Foulet draws his arguments against the existence of such 
versions from other sources. As far as his conclusions are concerned, 
there is nothing in a study of Chaucer’s Nun’s Priest’s Tale to make 
us question their accuracy. They must be attacked on other 
grounds, if atall. As for Chaucer, it would, perhaps, be more fruitful 
to adopt a saner method of research which would not put his literary 
product more or less upon the same level as a folk-tale, and would 
grant him somewhat more of that large measure of intelligence and 
understanding of the story-teller’s art that his work shows him to 
have possessed. 
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A PHANTOM TALE OF FEMALE INGRATITUDE 


Several years ago I learned of an unidentified scene on some 
French ivory caskets of the early fourteenth century which had 
baffled the scholarship of many antiquarians and students of litera- 
ture. Since then I have met with a number of other reflections in 
art of the same motif, some of them so elaborate and so fully explained 
as to give us practically the whole story. Although that story, 
popular as it must have been in its own day, does not seem to have 
survived in a literary form, yet I think that we may definitely point 
to it as the purest form of the “‘ Maiden and the Dogs” episode, and 
perhaps as the source of the more corrupt forms which survive in the 
Chevalier a l Espee, the Vengeance Raguidel, the prose Tristan, and 
the Dutch Lancelot. 

Caskets on which a scene from this story is carved are to be found 
at Cracow Cathedral and in the Pierpont Morgan collection in this 
country; a panel from a similar casket is in the British Museum.' 
These carvings show a knight, mounted or on foot, killing with lance 
or sword a “wodehouse,” or wild man of the woods. On the two 
caskets the wodehouse is represented as carrying in his arms a 
damsel, who holds up her hands in supplication to the knight. 

The vogue of this scene as an artistic motif is confirmed by the 
detailed inventory made for Louis, Duke of Anjou and Regent of 
France, in the years 1364 and 1365.2. There are three objects which 
are described as adorned with this subject. The first description 
runs: 


Une coupe toute esmailliee . . . ou fons de la coupe qui est cizelee 
a un esmail azure, ou quel a un chevalier qui veut tuer d’un glaive un homme 
sauvage qui enmaine une dame.* 


1 Romanische Forschungen, V, 256; Art in America, V, 19; O. M. Dalton, Catalogue 
of Ivory Carvings in the British Museum, p. 127. In all three caskets the scene with which 
we are concerned is juxtaposed to another scene derived from the Queste del Saint Graal, 
with which it has no clear connection. 


2 Bibliotheque de U’ Ecole des Chartes, L, 168. 
3 Marquis de Laborde, Notice des Emauz, II, 21. 
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The second runs: 


Un bacin a deux biberons, dore dedens et dehors, et ou fons a un esmail 
d’azur ou quel a une foreste ou il a un chevalier qui se combat en estant a un 
homme sauvage qui a derriere lui une dame a genolz qui joint les mains.' 
The third runs: 

Un hanap couvert . . . ou fons du dit hanap a un esmail d’aaur, et 
ou dit esmail a un homme a cheval qui ist d’un chastel, et tient en sa main 
destre une espee nue pour ferir sur un homme sauvage qui emporte une 
dame, et ou couvecle par dedens a un austre esmail azure, ou quel est une 
dame qui tient en sa main une chayenne dont un lyon est lyez, et sur ledit 


lyon a un homme sauvage.” 

This last feature is of special interest in relation to an obscure 
painting at the Alhambra, called to my attention by Dr. H. W. L. 
Dana. In the Hall of Justice there is a ceiling of leather, elliptical 
in shape, on which between 1380 and 1400 a Christian artist of the 
school of Seville painted several scenes of combat and the chase.* 
It is a striking fact that this painting must have been done for the 
Moslem sultan of Granada in defiance of the laws of the Prophet 
against the representation of human or animal figures. The paint- 
ing displays among various other scenes the charging knight, the 
wounded wodehouse, and the captive damsel whom we have found 
on the ivory caskets. But there appears also the incongruous fea- 
ture of a sleepy lion, which the damsel holds in leash by a chain. 
We shall presently see that the lion does not belong in this scene at 
all. A reference to the last quotation from the inventory of Louis 
of Anjou accounts for the interloper. The motif of the rescue of the 
lady from the wodehouse must have been blended by the Spanish 
painter with the motif of the lady with the pet lion, and such a 
hanap as that described in the inventory was perhaps the source of 
the confusion. 

We are no nearer, however, to an understanding of this scene 
or to a knowledge of the story of which it forms a part. That informa- 
tion, curiously enough, we derive from an English book of hours, 
dating from about 1325, in the possession of Mr. H. Yates Thomp- 


son, of London. The lower margins of this book, known as the 
1 Marquis de Laborde, Notice des Emauz, II, p. 96. 2 Tbid., p. 13. 


*Goury and Jones, Alhambra, I, Pl. XLVIII; A. Michel, Histoire de l’ Art, III, Part 
2, p. 754. 


4H. Y. Thompson, Fifty Manuscripts, Second Series, No. 57, pp. 50 ff. 
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Taymouth Horae, are filled with illuminations of considerable spirit 
and artistic merit, depicting scenes from romances and legends of 
the saints, quite irrelevant to the text above them; and among them 
are those which illustrate our story. In another manuscript of 
approximately the same date, the Smithfield Decretals at the British 
Museum (MS 10 EIV), a similar irrelevant use is made of the bottom 
margins, and here too we find eighteen scenes from our tale.!. Luckily 
in the case of the Taymouth Horae the illuminations which concern 
us have been distinguished above the rest by a series of explanatory 
inscriptions in Anglo-Norman. Accordingly, while the story itself 
in literary form has not been preserved, we have full information 
concerning it. 
The inscriptions run as follows: 


Fol. 61 verso: Ci uount les damoyseles au boys dedure. 

62 recto: Ci uient le Wodewose et rauist lun des damoyseles coillaunt 
des fleurs. 

62v.: Ci porte il la damoysele en ses bras. 

63r.: Ci uient enyas vn viel chiualer et rescout la damoysele. [This is, 
of course, the scene which enjoyed an extraordinary vogue.] 

63v.: Cy le viel chiualer meyne auant la damoysele. 

64r.: Cy uient un ioene chiualer de chalanger la damoysele. 

64v.: Cy met le uiel chiualer la damoysele en milu el chemyn entre li 
et le ioene chiualer. 

65r.: Cy refusa la damoysele le uiel chiualer et sen ua au ioene chiualer. 

65v.: Cy uient le ioene chiualer a chalenger le levrer au uiel chiualer. 

66r.: Cy est le leurer mys de suz un arbre en milu el chemin dentre li 
ii. chiualers. et par couenant taille. si cornunt li chiualers et au quel 
deaux le leurer sen ua. si en joyt le leurer. 

66v.: Cy uient le leurer au uiel chiualer sun mestre et li ioene chiualer 
irrousement sen uoet combatre od le uiel chiualer et dit quil uoet auoir 
le leurer od la damoysele. 

67r.: Cy sen combatent li .ii. chiualers et li uiel chiualer en ocist li 
ioeuene chiualer. 


67v.: Cy sen ua li uiel chiualer od sun leurer et guerpist la damoysele 
seule par sa desnaturesce. 

The condign fate which overtakes the lady left alone in the wood 
is vividly suggested in the last of the illurainations in the Smithfield 
Decretals. As she sits disconsolate in her red dress, wringing her 


1 Fols. 69v., 72r., 72v., 73r., 74r., 74v., 101r., 101lv., 102r., 102v., 103r., 103v., 104r., 
104v., 105r., 105v., 106r., 106v. 
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hands, a brown bear walks up on his hind legs from one side and 
clutches her shoulder with his paws, and from the other a grizzly 
approaches and takes a large nip out of her elbow. 

From the consideration of this artistic evidence, then, we learn 
that this moral tale must have been well known in England and 
France in the first half of the fourteenth century. Its literary life, 
however, seems to have been brief, for, as we have seen, in 1364 or 
1365, Louis of Anjou’s cataloguer, a man who gives evidence of wide 
acquaintance with literary sources, was unable to identify a scene 
from it, and in the last quarter of the century the Spanish painter 
by the introduction of the chained lion displays a similar ignorance. 

The name of the old knight, Enyas, suggests a connection with 
Aeneas or Helyas, Knight of the Swan, whose name at times was 
spelled with an n instead of the 1, but mediaeval literature relates no 
such adventure of either hero. An analogue to the first half of the 
story, however, is found in chapter 117 of the Gesta Romanorum.' 
It tells of the rescue of a lady from a tyrant, who had ravished her 
and was about to slay her, and then of her surrendering herself to her 
ravisher while her rescuer was away making preparations for their 
marriage. The story concludes, like ours, in retribution upon both 
the evildoers, which in this case takes the form of hanging. 

The chief interest of our story lies in its clear relationship to 
a similar episode to be found in the Chevalier a l’ Espee,? the Vengeance 
Raguidel,* the prose Tristan,‘ and the Dutch Lancelot. A com- 
parison of these versions shows that our exemplum is not only the 
most neatly pointed, but the only logically developed, form of the 
episode; and therefore it may be regarded as perhaps the source, or 
at least the closest descendant of the source that is preserved to us.° 
The point of the motif obviously lies in three factors: the claim of 
the knight on the maiden’s gratitude, the claim of the knight on the 
dog’s fidelity, and the contrast between the fidelity of the dog and 


1 Ed. Oesterley, p. 459. 


2? Ed. E. C. Armstrong, ll. 861-1191. 
3 Ed. M. Friedwagner, ll. 4482-4785. 
4 Ed. Loeseth, pp. 128 ff. 

5 Ed. Jonckbloet, II, pp. 89 f. 


6 In fact, the exemplum is uncannily like the hypothetical source sketched by Gaston 
Paris in the Histoire Littéraire, XXX, 63 f. 
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the woman’s ingratitude. In the Chevalier a l’ Espee and the prose 
Tristan the hero of the episode has no particular claim on the woman’s 
gratitude. In the Chevalier al’ Espee, moreover, since the dogs belong 
to the maiden, the fact that they choose Gawain in preference to her 
rather creates an ignominious resemblance between their conduct 
and that of the lady than exhibits a glorious contrast between canine 
and feminine fidelity. Finally, in the case of the Vengeance Raguidel 
and the Dutch Lancelot the climax of the tale is never reached, since 
the dogs are not given the opportunity to choose. Only in our 
phantom exemplum are all three essential features found. 


Rocer SHERMAN LooMIS 
University oF [LLINoIs 
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A NOTE ON THE PROVERBS OF PROPHETS, POETS, 
AND SAINTS 


It will be remembered that the Prowerbes of diuerse profetes and 
of poetes and of obur seyntes are found in the Vernon MS with a French 
text running parallel to the English.! The following quotations will 
show that the French version is identical with the Anglo-Norman 
Proverbe de bon enseignement found by Paul Meyer in seven manu- 
scripts, and ascribed by him to the Friar Minor, Nicholas Bozon 
(author of the Contes Moralisés), on the strength of a conclusion 
found in one copy.” 

The beginning is as follows: 

Chier amis, recevetz de moi Cher amys, receuez de moy 

Un beau present ge vous envoi: Vn ben present ke vous enuoy, 

Noun pas de or ne de argent, Nunpas de or ne de Argent, 

Més de bon enseignement .. . Mes de bon enseignement .. . 
[Romania, XIII, 540}. [E.E.T.S., No. 117, p. 522). 

The three proverbs selected by M. Meyer for publication are all 
found in the Middle-English; but the text “Brevis oratio penetrat 
celum,” which is the last one found in the text described by M. Meyer, 
is followed in the version of the Vernon MS by one from Cato. In 
both versions the last proverb is followed by these lines: 

Pur ceo voil issi lesser Purce voyl ieo ici lesser 

De plus proverbes translater, De plus prouerbes translater, 

Qe ceux ge lisent cest escrit Ke ceus ky lysent cest escrit 

En breve parole aient delit En countre (?) parole eyent delyst 
[Romania, XIII, 540]. [E.E.T.S., No. 117, p. 552]. 

The Selden MS used by M. Meyer then gives a unique ending, as 

follows: 
Ore priez tous pur Boun 
Ki vous presente ceste lessun 
K’il par vostre oreisun 
Viengne a bone salvacion. 


Qui pro aliis orat, pro se laborat 
[Romania, XIII, 451]. 


The Vernon text, probably following one of the anonymous Anglo- 
Norman copies to which M. Meyer refers, ends as follows: 


1E.E.T.S., No. 117, pp. 522-53. 2 Romania, XIII, 539-41; XXIX, 2-3. 
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AUGUSTINUS 
Qui pro alijs orat, pro se ipso laborat.' 
Ore priez tous pur le houm 
Ke vus presente ceste lessoun, 
Ke il par vostre oreisoun 
Vygne a bone sauuacioun. 
Ore deu, ky est pleyn de cen, 
Nous doyne bone fyn, Amen 
({E.E.T.S., No. 117, p. 553]. 

The popularity of this collection of “Proverbs” may be seen 
from the facts, noted by Max Forster,” that it probably received a 
translation into Dutch, and that it is also found in a Middle-English 
version later than that of the Vernon MS. 

In both copies of this later version the author declares 

Myn auctor and I both bien named John [Archiv, CIV, 308]. 

It would therefore appear that the original before him bore the 
name of an author which he read as “John.” It must remain 
uncertain whether he misread “Boun,” as found in the Selden copy 
(a reading which, as Meyer points out, bears distinct resemblance 
to the signature of another work ascribed to Bozon), for some form 
of “John’’; or, whether, on the other hand, the scribe of the Selden 
manuscript wrote “Boun” for “Joun.” In any case Bozon’s claim 
to the piece seems slightly weakened by the evidence drawn from the 
Middle-English version, since another ascription has been found in 
a form of which the unique reading of the Selden text may easily 
be a corruption. 

The Proverbs are followed in the Vernon MS by the Cato of the 
Anglo-Norman monk Everard, together with the Latin original and 
an English translation of the same work. The Proverbs as weil 
as the Cato can now be seen to illustrate the continuance into Middle- 
English times of the popularity of works of native production written 
in Anglo-Norman. 


Hore Emity ALLEN 
Kenwoop, N. Y. 


1 This dictum, here ascribed to St. Augustine, seems to have been popular in Anglo- 
Norman times in England. It is quoted by Frére Angier (The Dialogues of Gregory the 
Great, Translated into Anglo-Norman French by Angier, ed. by T. Cloran, Strasburg, 
1901, p. 10), and forms the conclusion to the Manuel des pechiez (ed. with Roberd of 
Brunne'’s Handlyng Synne, by F. J. Furnivall, for the Roxburghe Club, London, 1862, 
p. 414). 

2 Herrig’s Archiv, CIV, 304-9. 
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AN ELIZABETHAN EGLAMOUR PLAY 


In “Some Evidence for Early Romantic Plays in England,” an 
article published in Modern Philology, August and December, 1916, 
I pointed out in connection with the dramatization of the romance 
Sir Eglamour of Artois in 1444 that Sidney in attacking popular 
drama shortly after 1580 gives a formula for a typical popular play 
which almost exactly fits the Eglamour story, and that the Eglamour 
theme, always popular among the folk, had a possible influence on a 
nineteenth-century mummers’ play. I overlooked at that time a 
dramatic treatment of the romance which seems to have acquired 
considerable popularity in Germany through the English comedians. 
This play furnishes further evidence of the vogue of the Eglamour 
theme in English drama. 

A number of records show the performance of the play in Ger- 
many, where it was usually called by the name of the heroine, 
Christabella. In 1626 Green’s troop of English players presented at 
Dresden a Comedia von der Christabella.2_ In 1651 the play at Prague 
is described as a comedy “von den zwei streitbaren Rittern Etelmor 
und Trauenmor”;® and between 1681 and 1685 it is called at Munich 
Die bestindige Christabella* Cohn mentions a performance of 
Christabella at Torgau in 1672,5 which I do not find recorded by 
Creizenach or Herz. The play was presented at Dresden again in 
1678, and we have a full account of the plot given by Tzschimmer.® 
His résumé, which shows considerable variation from the romance, 
explains the presence of the knight Trauenmor (i.e., Treamor) and 
the epithet “bestiandige” as applied to Christabella. 


1 Creizenach, Die Schauspiele der englischen Komédianten, p. Ixvi, notes the deriva- 
tion of the play from the English romance and classifies it among “‘ verloren gegangene 
englische Dramen, auf deren Existenz aus den deutschen Bearbeitungen zuriickgeschlos- 
sen werden kann.” 

2 Herz, Englische Schauspieler und englisches Schauspiel in Deutschiand, p. 31; 
Creizenach, op. cit., p. xxviii. This company’s repertoire of twenty-nine plays given at 
Dresden is made up very largely of old English plays. 

* Creizenach, op. cit., p. xxix. 4 Ibid., p. xxxi. 

5 Shakespeare in Germany, Pp. Cxix. 

6 Die durchlauchtigste Zusammenkunft (Niirnberg, 1679), pp. 209 ff. Quoted by 
Creizenach, pp. 341 ff. 
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For the fairy-tale motives of the first half of the romance, where 
the Count of Artois imposes upon Eglamour the task of slaying a 
giant and a boar as a condition of winning his daughter’s hand, the 
play has substituted a story of rivalry in love and knightly adventure. 
The father determines that Christabella shall marry Prince Con- 
stantius. Eglamour with the help of his brother Treamor forces 
Constantius to renounce his suit to Christabella until he finds a 
knight able to overcome Treamor. Eglamour, banished by the 
Count, joins with the Moors and performs prodigies of valor, but 
finally falling into the hands of Constantius without being recog- 
nized, he is chosen for his valor to joust with Treamor. Treamor 
recognizes his brother, however, and lays down his arms. Then 
Constantius, touched by the constancy of Christabella, surrenders 
his claim. From this point the play follows the general lines of the 
romance. Eglamour is banished; Christabella with her young son 
is committed to the sea in a rudderless boat by her still obdurate 
father; mother and child become separated; and after a lapse of 
years a tourney is held for the hand of Christabella where Eglamour 
and his son are conspicuous, and the reunion of the family follows. 
Many details differ, however. In particular Christabella does not 
come so near as in the romance to becoming the wife of her own son. 

The source of the part of the drama dealing with Treamor and 
Constantius I have not found. The name, but not much in the way 
of incident, may have been suggested by the romance of Triamour. 
The elaboration of such motives as constancy in love, knightly com- 
bat, and Moorish wars is suggestive of the last two decades of the 
sixteenth century, when The Arcadia, The Faerie Queene, and popular 

. romantic plays were exploiting such features. Probably at this 
period some English dramatist, discarding the fairy-tale motives of 
the old romance or of an old Eglamour play, produced the Chris- 
tabella which had a vogue in Germany through most of the seven- 
teenth century. 


C. R. BasKERVILL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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THE JOHN G. WHITE COLLECTION 


Modern Philology is glad to print the following notice, submitted 
by the Librarian of the Cleveland Public Library: 


The John G. White Collection of Folklore, Oriental and Medi- 
aeval Literature, and Archaeology now owned by the Cleveland 
Public Library comprises 30,000 volumes and pamphlets, with 
additions at the rate of 2,000 or 3,000 pieces annually, and is avail- 
able for loan to those interested, whether residents of Cleveland or 
not. The material is now in order, and a librarian in charge. 

Mediaeval literature is extensively represented. Besides the 
collections of standard publishing societies, most of the individual 
authors of the period are to be found in nearly all editions. The 
critical material on hand is chiefly on the literary side, purely lin- 
guistic treatises and philological journals not falling, as a rule, within 
the scope of the collection. But for Old French, Old and Middle 
High German, Anglo-Saxon, Middle English, Middle Dutch, etc., 
and mediaeval romances and legends the material is very full. 

Much in other portions of the collection will also be of interest. 
There are several thousand ballads. Folklore and Oriental litera- 
tures are as strongly represented as almost anywhere in the country, 
and here periodicals and linguistic material form an important 
part. Matter on proverbs and gypsies is a notable feature. For cata- 
logues of manuscripts in European and Oriental libraries, the White 
Collection ranks among the first three or four of the United States. 
Egyptology, Assyriology, archaeology, and Oriental history, witch- 
craft, voyages and travels, and ethnology are all represented in force, 
particularly Egyptology. Lastly, over 140 different languages are 
represented, besides many dialects, notable among which is the col- 
lection of Italian dialect dictionaries. 

While no printed lists are in existence, any desired book can be 
found readily, and loans will gladly be made. Applications should 
be made if possible through the library of the institution with which 
the applicant is connected; those not in a position to comply with 
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this requirement should state their case. The period for which books 
are loaned is ordinarily two weeks, with the privilege of renewal for 
two weeks more; but other arrangements may be made if need 
warrants. All communications should be sent to the Librarian, 
Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THE SUMMER QUARTER 
1917 


JHE Summer Quarter at the University of Chicago 
ios 2) | is the most largely attended of the year, more than 

x! e five thousand students having registered in the 

Sy Al summer of 1916. The University year is divided 
into quarters: the Autumn, Winter, Spring, and 
Summer. In 1917 the Summer Quarter will begin 
eis 18 and close August 31. The First Term will begin June 18; the 
Second Term, July 26. Students may register for either Term or for 
both. Students entering at the beginning of the Second Term may 
register for courses for which they have had the prerequisites. The 
courses during the Summer Quarter are the same in character, method, 
and credit value as in other quarters of the year. 

A large proportion of the regular Faculty of the University, which 
numbers over three hundred, and also many instructors from other 
institutions, offer courses in the Summer Quarter, and in this way many 
varied points of view are given to students in their chosen fields of study. 


ARTS, LITERATURE, AND SCIENCE 


The University offers during this quarter, in the Schools of Art, 
Literature, and Science, both graduate and undergraduate courses in 
Philosophy, Psychology, and Education; Political Economy, Political 
Science, History, Sociology and Anthropology, and Household Adminis- 
tration; Semitics and Biblical Greek; Comparative Religion; History of 
Art, Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin; Modern Languages; Mathematics, 
Astronomy; Physics, and Chemistry; Geology and Geography; Botany, 
Zoélogy, Physiology, Physiological Chemistry and Pharmacology, 
Anatomy, Pathology, Hygiene and Bacteriology; and Public Speaking. 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Divinity 
The Divinity School is open to students of all denominations, and the 
. instruction is intended for ministers, missionaries, theological students, 
Christian teachers, and others intending to take up some kind of religious 
work. The English Theological Seminary, which is intended for those 
without college degrees, is in session only during the Summer Quarter. 
The Graduate Divinity School is designed for college graduates. Pastors, 
| theological teachers, students in other seminaries, candidates for the 
| ministry, and other Christian workers, with requisite training, are 
admitted in the Summer Quarter. 
| The Chicago Theological Seminary will also be in session during the 
Summer Quarter, and its courses are open on the same conditions as 
those that obtain in the Divinity School. 


Law 


In the work of the Law School the method of instruction employed— 
the study and discussion of cases—is designed to give an effective 
knowledge of legal principles, and to develop the power of independent 
legal reasoning. The three-year course of study offered constitutes a 
thorough preparation for the practice of law in any English-speaking 
jurisdiction. By means of the quarter system students may be graduated 
in two and one-fourth calendar years. Regular courses of instruction 
counting toward a degree are continued through the Summer Quarter. 
The courses are so arranged that students may take one, two, or three 
quarters in succession in the summer only before continuing in the 
following Autumn Quarter. The summer work offers particular advan- 
tages to teachers, to students who wish to do extra work, and to prac- 
titioners who desire to study special subjects. 


Medicine 

Courses in Medicine constituting the first two years of the four-year 
course in medicine in Rush Medical College are given at the University of 
Chicago. For the majority of students taking up medical work for the 
first time, it is of decided advantage to enter with the Spring or Autumn 
Quarter. For the student who is lacking in any of the admission courses, 
or who seeks advanced standing, it is of especial advantage to enter for 
the Summer Quarter. All the courses offered are open to practitioners 
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of medicine, who may matriculate as unclassified or as graduate students. 
Practitioners taking this work may attend the clinics at Rush Medical 
College without charge. : 


Education 


In the Professional Schools the Graduate Department of Education 
in the School of Education gives advanced courses in Principles and 
Theory of Education, Educational Psychology, the Psychology of 
Retarded and Subnormal Children, History of Education, and Social 
and Administrative Aspects of Education. The College of Educatien is 
a regular college of the University, with all University privileges, and in 

- addition provides the professional training of elementary- and secondary- 
school teachers and supervisors. It offers undergraduate courses in 
professional subjects and in the methods of arranging and presenting the 
various subject-matters which are taken up in the elementary and 
secondary schools. The University High School, with the fully equipped 
shops of the Manual Training Department, is in session during the 
Summer Quarter, and opportunity is offered to take beginning courses in 
Latin and to review courses in Mathematics and History. The regular 
shop work, supplemented by discussions of methods, is open to teachers 
pursuing these courses. 


Commerce and Administration 

The School of Commerce and Administration is an undergraduate- 
graduate professional school, offering courses arranged to meet the needs 
of those preparing for various business pursuits, for commercial teaching, 
for secretarial work, and for philanthropic service. The work for the 
summer of 1917 will be organized, in co-operation with the School of 
Education, with especial reference to the needs of commercial teachers. 
In all the curricula emphasis is placed upon (1) broad foundations of work 
in history, political economy, sociology, psychology, biology, government 
and law; (2) an individualized curriculum; (3) contact with practical 
affairs; and (4) a professional spirit. 


The University of Chicago is peculiarly fortunate in its environment 
in summer. The city of Chicago is relatively cool. High temperatures 
are not frequent or long continued, and the normal temperature, in com- 
parison with that of other large cities, is low. Reports of the United 
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States Weather Bureau show that the average summer temperature of 
Chicago is lower than that of most cities of its class. In addition to 
this advantage in weather conditions, the University has an especially 
favorable situation in the city. To the south stretches the Midway 
Plaisance, an avenue of lawn a block wide and a mile long; and about 
equidistant are Washington Park, a large recreation ground on the west, 
and Jackson Park, equally spacious, on the shore of Lake Michigan, to 
the east. 


Opportunities for diversion are numerous. In Jackson Park there 
are golf links, and in both Jackson and Washington parks, lagoons for 
rowing. There are many tennis courts in both parks, along the Mid- 
way, and on the campus. Through the Frank Dickinson Bartlett 
Gymnasium full facilities for physical culture are given to men. The 
Reynolds Chub offers social privileges to men. Similar opportunities for 
women are offered in the gymnasium, swimming pool, and clubrooms of 
the new Ida Noyes Hall. Many social clubs are organized among 
students. The Dames Club of the University of Chicago, composed 
of wives and mothers of students, meets every second and fourth 
Saturday of the month. The place of meeting will be announced in the 
Weekly Calendar. ‘ 

Notable public libraries and museums, highly organized industrial 
plants, many typical foreign colonies, a large number of settlements, 
and other significant social institutions make Chicago a peculiarly 
appropriate center for study and investigation. 


A series of public lectures in Literature, History, Sociology, Science, 
Art, Music, etc., scheduled at late afternoon and evening hours through- 
out the Summer Quarter, affords an opportunity to students and other 
members of the University community to hear speakers of authority 
and distinction in many departments of study and activity. This pro- 
gram will include a number of popular readings and recitals, open-air 
performances, concerts, and excursions to places and institutions of 
interest in and near Chicago. 


The complete ANNOUNCEMENT of courses for the Summer 
Quarter of 1917 will be sent on application to 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Cxicaco, ILLINOIS 
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NOTICE to SUBSCRIBERS 
; 

@ During the past two years the publishers of Modern Philology have been 
obliged to, consider seriously questions produced by increased. cost’ of 
manufa¢ture.. The total income, including subscription fees andthe con- 
tributions of the University and of individuals, is practically the same from 


year to year, while the cost of paper, printing, and ee has become 
materially greater. 


@ The cost of manufacture could be reduced by cutting down the number of 
pages per volume, whieh would detract from the dignity and value of the 
magazine. ..To meet the demands of changed conditions and maintain the 
relative efficiency of the journal it has been decided to raise the present 
low subscription price, 


Accordingly, beginning with Volume XV (May,'1917), thé pri¢e of Modern 
Philology will be $5.00 a year for domestic subscriptions; ’ single nurnbers 
will be 50 cents ,each. Postage charges will continue as. follows: ‘For 
Canada, 30 cents on annual subscriptions (total $5.30), on single numbers 
3 cents (total 53 cents); for all-other countries in the Postal Union, 50 
cents on annual subscriptions (total $5.50), on single. numbets 5 cents 
(total 55 cents). Renewals. of previous subscriptions one year) unll be 
accepted at the old’rate wntil August 1, 1917. 


q The regular agents will continue to represent. the journal abroad and are 
instructed to quote (after August.1, 1917, and subject to the renewal 
privileges noted above) the new prices indicated as follows: 


q For the British Empire: The Cambridge’ University ek Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C,.4, England. . Yearly subscriptions, including postage, . 
22s, 10d. each; single numbers, including postage, 26. 5d. each. 


q For Japan and Korea: ‘The Maruzen-Kabushiki-Kaisha, 11 to'16 Nihon- 
bashi Tori Sanchome, Tokyo, Japan. ° Yearly subscriptions, including 
postage, Yen 11.04 each; single numbers, including postage, Yen 1,10 each. 


@ For China: ‘The Mission Book Company, 18, Peking Road, Shanghai; 
China. -Yearly subscriptions, $5.00 each; single numbers, 40 cents each, 
or their equivalent in Chinese money. Postage extra, if mailed direetly 
outside of Shanghai, on yearly subscriptions, 50 cents; on single numbers, 
5 cents. 
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FORTHCOMING ARTICLES 


Contributors are requested to condense their articles as mich as 
possible. The cost of publication has increased. Happily the number 
of articles submitted to the journal has also grown.“ rThe journal can 
therefore pubiish more and better material if those who write for it will 
be concise in the form.and manner of presentation. 


Aurrocom, University of Chicago: Italian Versions of the 


Legend of Saint Alexis. ; 
Morcan Arres, Columbia University: Theodulusin Scots. 
Georce M. Baxzr, University of the South: The Healing of Orestes. 
Leowagp University of Illinois: Physiginkis, 


D. Bricas, Leland Stanford Junior University: Souree-Materia) 


for Jons6én’s Underwoods and Miscellaneous Poems, 
Jouw L. Caueson, University of North Carolina: Hin Tristanfragment. 
A, J, Carnox, University of The Reduplication of Con-.) 
sonants in Vulgar Latin. 


Cusxor, Smith College: Le Général Hugo of Pire de 
Triomphe & Paris. 


D. L. Gusux: A Note on the Sources of Ben Jonson’s “Timber,” Para- 


graph 130. 
Eucexe F. Crarr, Dartinouth College: The Influence of Hans Folz on 


Hans Sachs. 


EB. Beatzwe Daw, Bryn Mawr College: Two Notes on The Trial of 


Treasure. 


Mawr College: Revisions in the English Mystery 
lays. 


Joseru E. Gitxer, University of Tlinois: Wesen und Wirkungsmittel 


‘des Dramas in Deutschland vor Gottsched. 


Henny Davin Gray, Stanford Junior University: Antony’s: 
Amazing “I will to 4 


James. Hotty Hanrord,; of North Carglina: Dame Nature 


. and Lady Life. 
Hewry Hinceiex, New Haven, Conn.: 


C. H. Tsersnorr, University of Iowa: Dryden’s Tem: as a Source of 
Bodmer’s Noah. 


HY Lancaste Amherst Coll The Ultimate Source of 


of Rojas Zorrilla hey bad padre 
Keur ¥ Matonz, Cornell University: The a of Father, Rather. 
Rosear Grawr Martin, Northwestern University: A New Specimen of 
.., the Revenge Play. 

Columbia University: Auerbach and 


L. Rasoum, Univenity of Pittsburgh: Damon and Pythias. in 


HE. Soo Cambridge, Mass.; Notes on George Turbervile. 
R. K. Roor, Princeton University: Chaucer’s Dares. 


Msxnaian Ropwin, University of Illinois: Der Teufel bei Hebbel. 


Arcuzr Tayton, Washington University: Dane Hew, Munk of Leicestre. 
F, M. Tisvet, University of Missouri; Rossetti’s “House of Life.” 


4. University of Chicago: The Relation of Spenser anc 


to Puritanism. 
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